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PREFACE 


An  Article  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Eights  reads  as  follow: 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms 
set  forth  in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction 
of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or 
social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status .  (l) 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  this  part  of 

the  Declaration  is  the  belief,  widely  and  stubbornly 

held,  that  some  races  and  peoples  are  inferior,  and 

that  they  therefore  do  not  have  the  same  ” rights”  as 

others,  in  Nazi  Germany  this  belief  formed  part  of  the 

official  government  policy.  The  Nazis  represent  an 

extreme,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  example  of  those  who 

hold  the  belief  that  some  ethnic  groups  are  superior 

and  others  inferior.  All  over  the  world  the  relations 

between  groups  within  and  across  national  boundaries 

have  recently  become  tremendously  important,  in  India, 

South  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  the  United  States  -  to 

mention  just  a  few  of  the  ^hottest11  spots  -  people  are 

thinking,  talking,  writing,  and  suffering  about  the 

problems  of  inter-group  or  ” inter cultural”  relations. 

Only  the  most  blindly  unaware  would  say  that  the 

relations  between  the  various  groups  in  the  body 

politic  are  as  good  as  they  should  be. 


1.  Article  2.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Bights 
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There  is  relatively  little  understanding  of  the 
causes  or  even  of  the  effects  of  prejudice,  except  on 
the  superficial  obvious  level.  Most  people  hold  quite 
erroneous  ideas  about  it  -  ideas  which  themselves  are 
sometimes  born  of  prejudice. 

What  has  science  and  Christianity  to  say  about 
race  relations?  This  thesis  is  an  attempt  at  such  a 
study,  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt,  partly  because 
so  short  a  thesis  could  not  deal  adequately  with  every 
aspect  of  so  vast  a  topic,  and  partly  because  of  the 
author* s  personal  limitations. 

in  the  following  pages  we  shall  examine  the 
present  state  of  the  racial  questions  as  it  appears  to 
anthropologists,  geneticists,  sociologists  and  the 
psychologists.  But  the  problem  raised  by  prejudice 
and  race  discrimination  have  not  merely  a  scientific 
bearing,  it  would  be  naively  optimistic  to  think  that 
racial  conflicts  could  be  solved,  and  the  tragedies 
they  cause  ended  simply  by  bringing  the  findings  of 
modern  science  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  The 
race  question  also  affects  man*s  conscience,  and 
religions  and  philosophies  have  long  concerned  themselves 
with  it  and  taken  one  stand  or  another  with  regard  to  it. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  examination  of  the 
implications  of  the  Christian  religion  in  regard  to  race. 
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in  conclusion,  l  wish  to  acknowledge  sincere 
appreciation  to  those  numberless  individuals  who  have 
directly  or  indirectly  helped  me  to  gain  a  greater 
perspective  and  outlook  not  only  on  the  question  of 
race  but  on  life  itself. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 

CHAPTER  1 


WHAT  IS  RACE? 


History  records  that  for  a  long  time  man  has  had  an 
interest  in  the  physical  differences  exhibited  by  the 
strange  peoples  whom  he  met.  un  the  wall  paintings  of 
the  Egyptians  they  differentiated  their  neighbours  by 
both  color  and  form.  As  man*s  knowledge  of  the  world 
increased  and  when  science  began  to  classify  living  things 
it  was  natural  for  biologists  to  take  some  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  divisions  of  mankind  and  designate  them  as  races. 
Scientists  are  not  agreed  yet  as  to  the  number  of  races 
but  this  form  of  differentiation  serves  a  practical  purpose. 

However,  there  is  also  a  perverted  concept  of  race 
which  adopts  the  findings  of  science  to  suit  financial 
and  political  ends.  Thus  we  get  the  slavery  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Nazi  1 Aryan  supremacy.1  Because  of  the  many  false 
ideas  of  race  much  human  and  social  damage  has  been 
wrought,  it  is  therefore  important  that  we  attempt  to 
define  and  clarify  the  concept.  Geneticists  might  define 
a  race  as  a  group  of  people  who  have  a  large  number  of 
inherited  traits  in  common.  An  anthropologist  might  say 
that  a  race  is  a  large  group  of  people  who,  because  of 
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their  common  ancestry,  share  a  tendency  to  produce 
certain  physical  types.  J.B.S.  Haldane  gives  a  definition 
of  race  which  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  evolutionary  processes  involved,  fie  defines 
a  race  as,  nA  group  which  shares  in  common  a  certain  set 
of  innate  physical  characters  and  a  geographical  origin 
within  a  certain  area. 11  (1) 

in  1949>  a  committee  of  experts  in  the  fields  of 
physical  anthropology,  sociology,  social  psychology  and 
ethnology  met  under  the  auspices  of  UNisSCu  to  draw  up 
a  preliminary  definition  of  race  in  conformity  with  the 
findings  of  these  sciences.  Their  findings  were  published 
on  July  18,  1950.  This  Statement  'was  submitted  to  scient¬ 
ists  and  anthropologists  not  included  in  the  formulation 
of  the  first  Statement.  Their  comments  and  criticisms 
resulted  in  the  June  1951>  UNESCO  ^Statement  on  the  Nature 
of  Kace  and  Hace  Differences. 11  This  Statement  was  also 
reformulated  by  L.C.  Dunn  in  the  light  of  further  criti¬ 
cisms.  The  1951  Statement  contains  nine  points  which  Dunn 
places  under  ten  headings.  Because  of  the  significance  of 
such  Statements  it  is  proposed  to  state  the  points  briefly 
and  also  to  comment  upon  them. 


1.  Haldane,  J.B.S. :  quoted  in  What  is  Kace?  p.  36. 
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THE  BlGLUGiCAL  CONCEPT  OF  KACE 

in  a  discussion  of  race  it  is  necessary  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  the  biological  and  the  social  concept 
of  race.  The  biological  conception  is  a  fact,  the  social 
concept,  the  concept  that  something  called  ^ace*  determines 
one  intellectually  as  well  as  physically  and  that  this 
something  is  transmitted  through  the  generations  as  part 
of  the  germ  plasm,  this  concept  is  a  myth. 

The  truth  of  the  biological  conception  of  race  must 
be  affirmed.  The  falseness  of  the  social  conception 
of  MraceM  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
biological  conception  of  race  and  denied  the  vali¬ 
dity  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  confrontation  with 
the  facts.  The  myth  of  ^race11  has  demonstrated  its 
harmfulness  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  should  be 
anywhere  tolerated,  it  should  be  outlawed  from  the 
minds  of  all  men.(l) 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  POSITION  OF  MANKIND 

Scientists  generally  agree  that  all  men  belong  to 
the  species  Homo  sapiens.  Linnaeus  gave  mankind  the 
name  Homo  sapiens  in  1758.  Physical  differences  between 
mankind  are  quite  superficial  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  men  are  biologically  alike  but,  rather,  that  all  men 
probably  are  derived  from  a  single  ancestral  stock. 

There  is  still  some  dispute  as  to  the  date  and  manner 
in  which  different  human  populations  diverged  from  this 
common  stock.  The  members  within  this  common  stock  would 
be  as  variable  as  members  within  a  family.  A  number  of 

1.  Montagu,  Ashley:  Statement  on  dace.  p.  117. 


. . 

.  ,  .  :  ;  -  l.  v 
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individual  families  may  have  migrated  from  the  tribal 
center  and  became  geographically  isolated.  Mutations 
and  natural  selection  would  in  time  develop  certain 
traits.  A  great  many  recombinations  would  result  by 
hybridization  or  intercrossing. 

KACh  CLASSIFICATION 

Mankind  is  generally  classified  into  three  major 
divisions;  the  Mongoloid,  the  Negroid  and  the  Caucasoid, 
individuals  are  distinguishable  because  of  their  physical 
characteristics  but  these  physical  traits  overlap  con¬ 
siderably.  Generally  speaking  the  n differences  among 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  race  are  greater  than 
the  differences  that  occur  between  the  observed  averages 
for  two  or  more  races  within  the  same  major  group. ”(1^ 
on  the  basis  of  physical  characteristics  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  any  race  as  superior  or  inferior  to  another. 

The  Mongoloids  are  characterized  by  lank  straight 
black  hair,  sparse  body  hair,  slightly  yellowish  skin  and 
a  fold  of  skin  overhanging  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye 
opening.  Negroids  have  dark  brown  skin,  tightly  curled 
or  peppercorn  hair,  a  long  head,  nose  broad  and  flatish 
with  wide  nostrils,  and  thick  lips.  The  Caucasoid 
division  is  often  called  tf white11  but  skin  color  varies 
from  white  to  dark  brown.  The  hair  varies  from  straight 

1.  Dunn,  L.C.:  The  hace  Concept,  p.  83. 


. 
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to  curly  and  is  well  developed  over  the  body.  The  nose  is 
narrow  and  projecting,  the  cheekbones  are  not  prominent 
and  the  lips  are  thin. 

To  say  that  one  race  is  not  superior  or  not  inferior 
to  another  needs  to  be  qualified.  Kaces  are  inferior  or 
superior  to  each  other  under  given  circumstances.  Supe¬ 
riority  is  also  related  to  experience  and  familiarity  with 
a  particular  environment.  An  African  native  in  the  Congo 
is  superior  to  a  Caucasoid  in  the  Congo.  An  Eskimo  is 
superior  to  nearly  everyone  else  in  Greenland.  isven  this 
superiority  may  be  derived  or  developed  for  a  Caucasoid 
infant  placed  in  an  Eskimo  tribe  would  develop  the  Eskimo ®s 
ability  to  live  in  the  Arctic  environment. 


KACE  FORMATION 

Physical  differences  between  human  groups  are  due  to 
differences  in  genes.  YiThile  some  physical  differences  are 
due  to  differences  in  genes  others  are  due  to  differences 
in  the  environment. 

Generally  both  influences  have  been  at  work.  The 
science  of  genetics  suggests  that  hereditary  differ¬ 
ences  between  races  have  their  basis  in  changes 
(mutations)  in  the  elementary  hereditary  particles 
(genes).  Differences  in  the  frequencies  of  partic¬ 
ular  genes  between  different  populations  depend  on 
the  degree  of  reproductive  isolations  between  them, 
and  upon  natural  selection,  fortuitous  variation 
in  gene  frequency  (genetic  drift)  and  migration. 

The  distribution  of  hereditary  elements  in  popula¬ 
tions  is  also  affected  by  many  social  factors,  such 
as  marriage  customs,  which  may  produce  partial 
reproductive  isolation. (1) 


1.  ibid.  p.  83* 


IJ-  .  •is: 
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KACE  MlXTUHE  AND  KACE  PUHi T¥ 

There  is  no  ^ure81  race.  Hybridization  has  been 
going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  un  this  point  Coon 
remarks,  nThe  concept  of  the  1  pure 8  race  in  a  non-labo¬ 
ratory  population  is  academic  and  pre-genetic.  81  (l)  There 
is  no  evidence  that  race  mixture  is  biologically  disad¬ 
vantageous  and  there  is  hence  no  biological  justification 
for  preventing  intermarriage  between  persons  of  different 
races. 

EACE  AND  MENTALITY 

Anthropologists  do  not  include  mental  characteristics 
as  part  of  racial  classification.  Given  similar  cultural 
opportunities  the  various  groups  achieve  about  the  same 
mental  level. 

This  section  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy, 
intelligence  tests  measure  only  roughly  what  is  due  to 
innate  capacity  and  what  is  due  to  environmental  condi¬ 
tioning.  The  effects  of  different  traditions,  training 
and  environment  are  so  great  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
saying  that  given  the  same  environment  mens8  mental 
capacities  are  equal.  According  to  Muller  the  essential 
points  are  that  different  racial  groups 

(a)  are  enough  alike  genetically,  (b)  are  capable 
of  being  so  much  influenced  in  mental  development 
by  cultural  and  other  environmental  factors,  and 
(c)  contain  such  important  individual  genetic 


1.  ibid.  p.  62. 
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differences  for  psychological  traits  within  each 
one  of  them,  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of 
participating  and  co-operating  fruitfully  in  modern 
civilization. (1) 

RACE  AND  CULTURE 

National,  religious,  geographical,  linguistic  and 
cultural  groups  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  racial 
groups.  Race  has  often  been  misused  to  define  any  of  the 
groups  above.  The  term  ethnic  would  be  more  correct. 

Racial  groups  are  temporary  structures  because 
mutations  are  constantly  exerting  their  effect,  genetic 
drift  alters  the  character  and  hybridization  often  takes 
place.  The  Jews  are  generally  spoken  of  as  11  the  Jewish 
Race”  but  in  actuality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Jewish 
race.  There  is  a  Jewish  religion  and  a  Jewish  culture  but 
members  of  any  racial  stock  may  identify  t  hern  selves  as 
Jewish  by  practicing  the  Jewish  faith.  The  term  11  ethnic 
group11  is  a  better  term  than  flracelf  in  that  everyone  has 
a  preconceived  idea  of  the  latter  which  tends  to  consoli¬ 
date  old  errors  and  prejudices.  f,For  the  layman  the  term 
1  race1 2  closes  the  door  on  his  understanding,  the  term 
1  ethnic*  opens  it.f,(2) 

RACE  AND  EQUALITY 

(a)  in  matters  of  race,  the  only  characteristics 
which  anthropologists  have  so  far  been  able  to  use 
effectively  as  a  basis  for  classification  are 
physical  (anatomical  and  physiological) . 


1.  ibid.  p.  54* 

2.  Montague,  op.  cit. ,  p.  73. 


■ 
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(b)  Available  scientific  knowledge  provides  no 
basis  for  believing  that  the  groups  of  mankind 
differ  in  their  innate  capacity  for  intellectual 
and  emotional  development. 

(c)  Some  biological  differences  between  human  beings 
within  a  single  race  may  be  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  the  same  biological  differences  between  races. 

(d)  Historical  and  sociological  studies  support  the 
view  that  genetic  differences  are  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  determining  the  social  and  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  between  different  groups  of  men. (1) 


¥ears  before  the  problem  of  race  was  studied 

scientifically  or  historically  the  English  poet  and 

churchman  John  Donne  (1572-1631)  included  in  one  of 

his  sermons  a  thought  that  most  appropriately  concludes 
♦ 

this  section: 

No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  every  man 
is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of  the  main; 
if  a  Clod  be  washed  away  by  the  Sea,  mirope  is  the 
less,  as  well  as  if  a  Promontory  were,  as  well  as 
if  a  Manor  of  thy  friends  or  of  thine  own  were; 
any  man* s  death  diminishes  me,  because  1  am  involved 
in  Mankind;  And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee. (2) 


1.  UNhSCo:  The  Mace  Concept,  p.  15. 

2.  Donne,  John:  Seventeenth  Devotion,  in  Complete  Poetry 

and  Selected  Prose,  p.  533. 
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CHAPTJSJti  2 

THiJi  CAUSES  OF  PKiSjUDICF 


±n  recent  years  a  growing  interest  in  group  conflict 
and  prejudice  has  been  manifested  in  both  social  psychology 
and  in  the  social  sciences.  There  have  been  numerous 
publications  within  the  past  decade  which  surely  exceeds 
the  output  of  all  previous  human  history.  Thousands  of 
facts  and  scores  of  interpretations  already  lie  before  us. 
However,  a  unified  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  the  cause 
of  prejudice  is  lacking.  Different  writers  have  focused 
attention  on  specific  causes  while  in  no  ways  denying  the 
presence  of  other  factors.  The  problem  as  a  whole  is 
many-sided,  and  while  examining  one  facet,  the  simulta¬ 
neous  existence  of  many  other  facets  must  be  held  in  mind. 
Buell  Gallagher  states: 

There  is... no  single  cause  of  racial  prejudice. . .a 
number  of  factors  -  economic  interest,  social 
prestige,  prevailing  stereotypes,  compensation  for 
poverty... to  mention  only  a  few  -  work  cumulatively 
on  one  another. (l) 

The  psychologist  Gordon  Allport  says: 

it  is  a  serious  error  to  ascribe  prejudice  and 
discrimination  to  any  single  taproot,  reaching  into 
economic  exploitation,  social  structure,  the  mores, 
fear,  aggression,  sex  conflict,  or  any  other  favored 
soil.  Prejudice  and  discrimination. . .may  draw 
nourishment  from  all  these  conditions  and  many 
others. (2) 


1.  Gallagher,  Buell:  The  Challenge  Of  Our  Culture,  p.  79. 

2.  Allport,  G.:  The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  p.  AVI 
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in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  consider  the  varied 
sources  of  prejudice,  some  quite  obvious,  others  which  are 
less  apparent,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  caution 
mentioned  by  the  above  writers. 

Dii^FiNlTiOH  OF  PjRhJUDiCji 

The  word  prejudice  comes  from  the  Latin,  prae judicium. 
Prae  means  before  and  judicium  means  Judgment.  Judgment 
implies  coming  to  a  conclusion  after  a  consideration  of  all 
the  factors.  Prejudice,  therefore,  means  reaching  a  con¬ 
clusion  before  considering  the  facts,  hence  a  premature 
judgment.  However,  the  word  has  acquired  an  emotional 
flavor.  Thus  the  Hew  Oxford  Dictionary  calls  prejudice 
na  feeling,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  toward  any  person 
or  thing,  prior  to  or  not  based  on  actual  experience. w 

A  judgment  is  unwarranted  whenever  it  lacks  basis  in 
fact.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  fact  is 
required  in  order  to  justify  a  judgment.  Undoubtedly  a 
prejudiced  person  will  claim  that  he  has  sufficient 
warrant  for  his  views,  although  he  may  resort  to  selective 
sorting  of  his  own  few  memories,  mixes  them  up  with  hearsay, 
and  over generalizes.  Few,  if  any,  judgments  are  based  on 
absolute  certainty,  therefore,  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
judgment  is  always  a  matter  of  probabilities,  uur  judg¬ 
ments  of  natural  phenomena  have  a  higher  degree  of 
probability  than  our  judgments  of  people,  it  is  difficult 


- 
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to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  11  sufficient 11  and 
“insufficient*1 2  warrant.  Therefore,  we  cannot  always  be 
sure  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  prejudice  or 
nonprejudice.  Nevertheless,  no  one  will  deny  that  often 
we  form  judgments  on  the  basis  of  scant,  even  nonexistent, 
probabilities. 

Une  of  the  commonest  tricks  of  the  human  mind  is 
that  of  overcategorization.  This  familiar  process  of 
concept  formation  easily  goes  to  excessive  lengths. 

"Given  a  thimbleful  of  facts  we  rush  to  make  generaliza¬ 
tions  as  large  as  a  tub."(l)  However,  not  every  overblown 
generalization  is  a  prejudice.  Some  are  simply  misconcep¬ 
tions  based  on  wrong  information,  it  is  at  this  point  a 
test  may  be  devised  to  help  us  distinguish  between  ordinary 
errors  of  pre judgment  and  prejudice.  A  person  who  is 
capable  of  rectifying  his  erroneous  judgments  in  the  light 
of  new  evidence  is  not  prejudiced.  HPre judgments  become 

prejudices  only  if  they  are  not  reversible  when  exposed 
to  new  knowledge. H (2)  A  prejudice  is  resistant  to  all 
evidence  that  would  unseat  it  and  a  prejudiced  person 
tends  to  grow  emotional  when  threatened  with  contradiction, 
whereas,  an  unprejudiced  person  can  discuss  and  rectify  a 
pre judgment  without  emotional  resistance. 

While  biases  may  be  pro  as  well  as  con,  it  is  none¬ 
theless  true  that  ethnic  prejudice  is  mostly  negative  and 

1.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  9. 
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in  this  paper  we  shall  be  concerned  chiefly  with  prejudice 

against,  not  with  prejudice  in  favor  of.  ethnic  groups. 

Perhaps  as  a  final  definition  we  may  take  Allport*s  view: 

Ethnic  prejudice  is  an  antipathy  based  upon  a  faulty 
and  inflexible  generalization,  it  may  be  felt  or 
expressed,  it  may  be  directed  toward  a  group  as  a 
whole,  or  toward  an  individual  because  he  is  a  member 
of  that  group. (l) 


PeBSONAL  ADVANTAGE  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PEEJUDiCE(2j 

One  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  prejudice  is  that 
prejudice  creates  advantages  and  material  benefits  in 
favor  of  those  who  are  prejudiced.  Prejudice  is  often 
used  as  an  excuse  or  rationalization  for  economic  exploit¬ 
ation  or  for  political  domination,  it  may  be  used  to 
justify  acts  a  man  would  ordinarily  be  unwilling  to  engage 
in.  it  may  be  exploited  by  shrewd,  self-seeking  manipula¬ 
tors  when  it  occurs  in  other  people,  it  may  give  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  a  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  minority  group.  The  fact  that  there  are  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  out  of  prejudice,  becomes  a  cause  of 
prejudice. 

imperialism  has  almost  always  been  attended  by 
prejudice.  Those  who  go  forth  as  colonial  administrators, 
traders,  or  industrialists,  learn  that  callousness  toward 
subject  peoples,  and  an  attitude  of  racial  superiority, 
will  aid  them  in  their  venture.  Workers  have  no  means  of 

1.  ibid.,  p.  9* 

2.  Much  of  this  section  is  based  upon  Arnold  M.  Bose: 

The  Boots,  of  Prejudice,  UNESCO,  pp.  11-13* 
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defence  or  retaliation  and  the  payment  of  low  wages  and 
provision  of  only  a  minimum  of  life  needs  for  the  workers 
means  larger  profits.  Speaking  about  South  Africa,  Soper (i) 
mentions  that  although  slavery  is  gone,  at  certain  times 
and  places  a  forced  labor  policy  has  been  used,  compelling 
the  natives  to  work  against  his  will  for  foreign  masters, 
fie  also  mentions  the  inequality  of  wages  as  between 
Europeans  and  African  workmen,  11  the  discrepancy  is 
appalling, n 

Within  an  independent  nation,  methods  that  are  akin 
to  those  of  imperialism  may  be  used.  By  obliging  people 
to  live  within  segregated  areas,  prices  or  rents  of  houses 

a 

can  be  kept  at A level.  And  where  such  practices  are 
prevented  by  law,  Gentlemen’s  Agreements  exist.  Where 
only  certain  avenues  of  employment  is  available,  wages 
can  be  kept  low.  Public  facilities  and  benefits  may  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  for  people  who  are  segregated. 

Political  advantages  may  be  secured  in  addition  to 
economic  advantages.  Group  differences  may  be  fostered 
and  overemphasized  to  keep  a  certain  party  in  political 
power.  Dictators  and  demagogues  are  experts  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  H divide  and  conquor”  to  retain  power  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  Southern  states  many  politicians  success¬ 
fully  base  their  campaign  for  office  on  theories  of  racial 
supremacy. 

1.  Soper,  E.D.:  fiacism:  A  World  issue,  p.  161. 
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When  we  consider  the  costs  of  prejudice,  which  shall 
he  dealt  with  in  a  later  section,  we  find  that  economic 
and  political  exploitation  has  definite  limitations,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  long  run,  the  imperialistic 
countries  could  have  gained  even  greater  economic  advan¬ 
tages  had  they  employed  a  more  tolerant  and  humane  policy, 
instead  of  prejudice,  discrimination  and  violence.  The 
exploiters  become  victims  of  the  psychological  costs  of 
prejudice  as  well  as  laying  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
the  realization  that  they  are  exploiting  and  cheating. 

People  dislike  thinking  of  themselves  as  unfair  and  dis¬ 
honest  and  even  though  psychological  defences  to  rationalize 
unfairness  and  dishonesty  is  attempted,  it  may  be  only 
partially  successful  and  it  creates  a  certain  uneasiness 
in  the  personality.  Allport  mentions: 

Granted  that  there  are  exploitative  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  discrimination,  there  is  still  room 
for  troublesome  inner  conflict  over  the  enjoyment 
of  these  advantages . (l) 

Thus,  the  advantages  of  prejudice  when  balanced  against 
its  cost,  do  not  seem  great. 

There  are  progressively  fewer  opportunities  for 
exploitation  through  prejudice  as  imperialism  is  retreat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world.  Minority  groups  within  nations 
have  also  made  great  strides  towards  improving  their 
position  and  reducing  group  tensions,  in  this  task,  they 
have  had  active  support  from  many  members  of  the  majority 


1.  Allport,  op.  cit. ,  p.  332. 
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group  who  have  realized  the  costs,  the  dangers  and  in¬ 
justice  or  prejudice.  In  so  far  as  they  stem  from 
prejudice,  exploitation  and  domination  are  ceasing,  and 
they  are  thus  less  effective  as  causes  of  prejudice. 


STJfiRJfiOTXPE 


in  most  instances,  prejudice  is  accompanied  hy 
incorrect  or  ill-formed  opinions  regarding  the  people 
against  whom  the  prejudice  is  felt.  These  false  beliefs 
take  the  form  of  “stereotypes. 11  A  sociologist.  Professor 
Arnold  M.  Hose  states: 

These  are  exaggerations  of  certain  physical  traits 
or  cultural  characteristics  which  are  found  among 
some  members  of  the  minority  group  and  are  then 
attributed  to  ail  members  of  the  minority  group. 

When  stereotypes  exist,  and  individual  is  judged, 
not  on  the  basis  of  his  own  characteristics,  but 
on  the  basis  of  exaggerated  and  distorted  beliefs 
regarding  what  are  thought  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  his  group.  All  members  of  the  group  are  falsely 
assumed  to  be  alike,  exceptions  being  ignored  or 
their  existence  denied. (l) 


“A  stereotype  is  not  identical  with  a  category;  it 
is  rather  a  fixed  idea  that  accompanies  the  category . H (2) 
For  example,  the  category  “Negro11  may  be  held  in  the  mind 
simply  as  a  factual,  nonevaluative  concept,  pertaining 
merely  to  a  racial  stock.  This  neutral  concept  becomes  a 
stereotype  when,  and  if,  the  category  “Negro11  is  identified 
with  what  Powdermaker  calls  “pictures  in  our  mind, n  (3)  and 


1.  Hose,  op.  eit.,  p.  11. 

2.  Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

3.  Powdermaker,  fi.:  Probing  Our  Prejudices,  p.  18. 
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judgments  of  the  Negro  as  musical,  lazy,  superstitious, 
etc.  A  stereotype,  therefore,  is  not  a  category,  but; 
often  exists  as  a  fixed  mark  upon  the  category,  and  acts 
both  nas  a  justificatory  device  for  categorical  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  a  group,  and  as  a  screening  or  selective 
device  to  maintain  simplicity  in  perception  and  in 
thinking .  **  (l ) 

Stereotypes  take  strange  forms  and  are  usually 
unfavourable  to  the  group,  but  not  always.  In  1932,  Katz 
and  Braly  found  that  college  students  depicted  the  Jews 
as  shrewd,  mercenary,  grasping,  sly,  talkative,  aggressive, 
but  also  as  industrious,  intelligent,  ambitious,  loyal  to 
family  ties,  very  religious. (2) 

Stereotypes  can  change  very  rapidly,  waxing  and 
waning  with  the  intensity  and  direction  of  prejudice. 

During  the  last  war  when  the  Russians  were  our  allies, 
they  were  regarded  as  rugged,  brave,  and  patriotic. 

Within  a  few  years  this  picture  has  changed  so  that  today 
the  Russians  appear  fierce,  aggressive,  and  fanatic. 

The  fact  that  there  are  many  members  of  the  minority 
group  about  us,  does  not  mean  that  stereotypes  and  in¬ 
correct  beliefs  are  less  frequent.  Although  Negroes  form 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Southern 
states  than  in  the  Northern  states,  there  are  many  more 
stereotypes  in  the  Southern  states.  This,  however,  does 

1.  Allport,  op.  eit.,  p.  192. 

2.  Katz  &  Braly,  Racial  Stereotypes  of  100  College 
Students,  Journal  of  Abnormal  &  Social  Psychology.  1933* 
pp.  280-90,  as  quoted  by  Allport,  op.  eit.,  p.  192. 
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not  mean  conversely,  that  areas  with  a  small  minority 
group  are  necessarily  freer  of  stereotypes  than  in  areas 
where  they  exist  in  large  numbers. 

How  do  we  get  these  “pictures  in  our  mind?11  They 
are  by  and  large  learned.  Our  education  begins  long  before 
we  start  school.  We  are  constantly  receiving  impressions 
and  have  experiences  from  which  we  learn,  uur  parents, 
friends,  sisters  and  brothers,  other  relatives,  teachers, 
all  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  us.  Children  imitate 
not  only  activities  but  also  feelings,  attitudes  and 
opinions.  Society  reinforces  the  “pictures  in  our  mind.11 
They  are  socially  supported,  continually  revived  and 
hammered  in,  by  our  media  of  mass  communication  -  by  novels, 
newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  radio,  stage  and  television. (1) 

Allport  also  considers  stereotype  as  projection 
screens  for  our  personal  conflict,  in  comparing  Jewish 
and  Negro  stereotypes,  he  sees  them  as  complementary  and 
reciprocal  in  character.  The  Negroes  are  accused  as 
lecherous,  lazy,  filthy.  The  Jews  are  accused  of  clever¬ 
ness,  deceit,  over-ambition,  and  sly  achievement.  These 
correspond  to  sins  of  the  flesh  and  sins  of  pride,  each 
personified  in  the  Negro  and  in  the  Jew.  The  Negro  reflects 
our  own  “id*1  impulses;  the  Jew  reflects  our  own  violations 
of  our  “super-ego. “  Our  dissatisfaction  with  the  evil  in 
our  own  nature  is  symbolized  by  our  antagonism  against  both 
groups. 

1.  Gf  Powdermaker,  H.:  Probing  Our  Prejudices.  Chapter  3. 
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According  to  psychoanalytical  interpretation, 
ethnic  hostility  is  a  projection  of  unacceptable 
innter  strivings  onto  a  minority  group. (l; 

in  support  of  this  theory,  it  is  mentioned  that  where 
there  is  no  Negro  minority,  the  Jew  is  blamed  for  the 
lechery,  filth,  and  violence  as  well.  However,  in  America 
where  both  groups  exist,  the  stereotypes  are  more 
specialized. 

For  some  people,  therefore,  stereotype  may  have  an 

unconscious  self-reference. 

Once  may  imagine  qualities  in  a  group  and  hate  the 
group  for  them  because  one  is  in  conflict  over  the 
same  qualities  in  oneself.  The  Negro  and  Jew  thus 
become  alter  egos.  In  them  we  may  perceive  our  o?m 
shortcomings . (2) 

RACISM  OR  THE  SUPERIOR!!!  COMPLEX 

Racism,  according  to  Webster* s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  is  the  Assumption  of  inherent  racial  superior¬ 
ity... of  certain  races,  and  consequent  discrimination 
against  other  races;  also,  any  doctrine  or  program  of 
racial  domination  and  discrimination  based  on  such  an 
assumption. n  The  words  of  Ruth  Benedict  are  pertinent: 

Racism  is  the  dogma  that  one  ethnic  group  is 
condemned  by  Nature  to  hereditary  inferiority  and 
another  group  is  destined  to  hereditary  superiority . (3) 


1.  Bettelheim,  B.  &  Janowitz,  M.  Dynamics  of  Prejudice: 

A  Psychological  &  Sociological  Study  of  Veterans.  New 
lork:  Harper,  1950.  p.  45*  quoted  by  Allport,  op.  cit., 
Allport,  op.  cit.,  p.  200.  p.  199 

Benedict,  Ruth:  Race:  Science  and  Politics.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  development  of 
racism,  refer  to  pp.  97-139. 


2. 

3. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Racism,  differences 
between  groups  are  all  due  to  heredity  and  nothing  can 
change  them.  For  example,  if  Negroes  are  not  as  intelli¬ 
gent  as  whites,  this  is  due  to  their  heredity  and  cannot 
be  changed  any  more  than  their  skin  colour.  Habits, 
attitudes,  beliefs,  behavior  and  all  the  things  we  learn 
are  determined  for  us  even  before  we  are  born;  this  is 
completely  deterministic.  All  differences  between  a 
minority  group  and  the  majority  group  are  thought  to  be 
signs  of  inferiority,  if  there  should  be  intermarriage, 
the  children  will  be  more  degenerate  than  either  of  the 
parent  groups.  Therefore,  everything  must  be  done  to 
prevent  this  ”mongrelization. n (l) 

To  understand  better  how  racism  has  become  so 
prevalent,  it  is  important  to  examine  it  in  its  historical 
context.  There  seems  to  be  unanimity  among  investigators 
that  Racism  as  a  dogma  is  a  fairly  recent  phenomenon. 
Professor  Juan  Comas  examines  the  conflicts  between 
Mohammedans  and  infidels,  Egyptians  and  Negroes,  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  Romans  and  Celts.  He  asserts: 

These  are  not  ho?*rever,  strictly  speaking  examples 
of  ^racism”,  nor  had  even  the  fierce  antagonism  of 
Christians  to  Musselmans  a  racial  basis.  Hatred 
or  aversion  springing  from  differences  in  cultural 
level  or  religious  belief  is  more  human  than 
prejudice  claiming  to  be  based  on  implacable  laws 
of  heredity. (2) 


1.  Rose,  Up.  cit.,  pp.  15,16. 

2.  Comas,  Up.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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T .  Price  in  "Christianity  and  Race  -Relations"  states: 

Historically,  race  prejudice  is  the  last  of  a  series 
of  principles  of  in-  and  out-grouping*  •  .Earlier- 
epochs  divided  on  issues  of  culture  -  language, 
religion,  political  tradition  in  the  opposition  of 
patrician  and  plebeian,  noble  and  churl. (1) 

Professor  Buell  G.  Gallagher  states: 

In  the  Hellenistic  world,  the  important  line  of 
cleavage  was,  between  tbe  cultural  groups,  it  was 
not  race... which  distinguished  the  Greeks  from  the 

Barbarians,  it  was  culture. (2) 

Ruth  Benedict  mentions  that  antagonisms  between  peoples 
in  the  early  Western  world,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were  "not 
racial  but  cultural. "(3)  She  states  that  Aristotle,  who 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  slavery  did  not  "argue  that 
Greek  blood  must  be  kept  pure."  "His  pupil  Alexander, 
in  the  course  of  his  conquests,  advocated  intermarriage, 
and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers  took  wives  from  the 
natives  of  India.  Alexander  himself  married  two  Persian 
princesses." (4)  The  Romans,  who  conquered  many  peoples, 
held  no  doctrine  of  superiority  of  one  race  over  others. 
Slavery  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  but  the  dogma  of  inherent  racial 
superiority  and  inferiority  was  not  held.  Certain  people 
were  "barbarians  or  outsiders,"  and  therefore  be  made  to 
serve  those  who  were  more  cultivated  -  no  other  justifi¬ 
cation  was  necessary. (5) 


1.  P  rice,  T.:  Christianity  and  Race  Relations,  p.  22. 

2.  Gallagher,  Buell  G. :  Racism  and  Colour  Caste.  The 
Inter-Seminary  Series,  Vol  1,  The  Challenge  of  Our 
Culture,  Edited  by  Clarence  Tucker  Craig,  Harper  & 
Bros.,  1946. 

3.  Benedict,  up.  cit. ,  p.  101. 

4.  ibid.,  p.  102. 

5.  Ibid.,  The  Prehistory  of  Racism,  p.  100-106. 
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The  new  attitude  of  racial  superiority  came  to  full 
growth  in  the  age  of  discovery  in  the  15th  century  and 
later,  with  the  opening  up  of  the  new  world  and  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  natives  of  the  Americas  and  Africa. (l)  Comas 
states: 

Generally  speaking  there  was  no  true  racial  prejudice 
before  the  15th  century,  since  before  then  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  mankind  was  not  so  much  into  antagonistic 
races  as  into  "Christians  and  infidels*1  -  a  much  more 
humane  differentiation. . .With  the  beginning  of  African 
colonization  and  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
Trans-Pacific  sea  route  to  India,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  race  and  colour  prejudice,  it 
can  be  explained  on  grounds  of  economic  self-interest, 
the  resurgence  of  the  imperial  colonizing  spirit,  etc(2) 

"European  expansion  overseas,  therefore,  set  the  stage 

for  racist  dogmas  and  gave  violent  expression  to  racial 

antipathies . 11  (3) 

"Ma^s  inhumanity  to  man  has  a  long  history,  but 

what  we  may  now  definitely  identify  as  the  dogma  of 
"racism”  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 11  (4) 

About  a  hundred  years  ago.  Count  Joseph  Arthur  de 
Gobineau!s  Essay  on  the  inequality  of  Human  Races  (1853) > 
appeared  in  France.  Gobineau* s  "object  was  to  fight 
against  the  growing  demands  of  the  underprivileged, H (5) 

?/ho  were  in  his  eyes,  threatening  the  ascendency  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  was  convinced  of  the  "superiority11  of 
his  own  caste.  Hence  Gobineau1 s  racism  is  not  a  nation¬ 
alistic  but  a  class  concept  of  aristocracy  to  defend  the 


1.  ibid..  Racism  and  European  Expansion  Overseas  p  106-111 

2.  Comas,  Op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

3.  Benedict,  Op.  cit.,  p.  111. 

4.  Soper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

5.  Benedict,  Op.  cit.,  p.  115* 
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latter fs  position  against  a  "bastard  proletariat. 11  His 
“Aryan”  race  was  a  “superior”  caste,  the  pure-bred, 
select  and  privileged  minority  born  to  govern  and  direct 
the  destinies  of  the  “inferior”  crossbred  masses  in  any 
nation.  He  was  neither  pro-French  nor  pro-German  as 
many  have  interpreted  him.(l) 

About  this  time,  Darwin  propounded  his  law  of 
evolution  by  natural  selection  and  this  theory  of  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest”  was  warmly  welcomed  as  an 
argument  supporting  and  confirming  their  policy  of 
expansion  and  aggression  at  the  expense  of  the  “inferior” 
peoples.  !,A  1  scientific1  reason  had  been  discovered 
which  sanctified  the  old  axiom  that  might  makes  right. "(*9 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  the  United 
States,  there  was  the  development  of  power  spinning  and 
weaving  which  opened  ever  wider  markets  to  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  also  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  extract¬ 
ing  sugar  from  cane.  The  result  was  an  increasing  demand 
for  cheap  labour.  However,  there  were  not  enough  free 
people  to  do  this  work,  so  Negro  slaves  were  brought  m, 
although  this  was  now  illegal.  Pressures  were  exerted 
to  abolish  slavery  and  it  might  have  vanished  of  itself, 
however,  it  became  a  sacrosanct  institution  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  Cotton  Belt  depended.  To  defend  this 
"special  institution”,  southern  thinkers  and  sociologists 


1.  ibid.,  p.  113-113 

2.  ibid.,  p.  119. 
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developed  a  pseudo-scientific  mythology  designed  to  justi¬ 
fy  a  state  of  affairs  contrary  to  the  democratic  beliefs 
which  they  professed.  The  Negroes  were  declared  to  be  a 
childlike  race,  inferior  to  the  white  and  little  different 
from  the  brutes.  Prejudice  of  the  racist  variety  took 
hold  in  the  South  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. (ij 
It  may  be  stated  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
every  race  or  group  has  a  sense  of  group  pride.  11  There 
is  no  race  of  people  that  does  not  consider  itself  the 
cream  of  creation11  (2)  and  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  if 
the  impression  were  given  that  racism  is  a  peculiar  malady 
of  the  white  race  only.  A  notable  exception  has  been  the 
Japanese.  According  to  Japanese  mythology  and  folklore, 
two  divinities,  izanagi  and  izanami,  male  and  female, 
came  dovm  from  heaven  and  as  a  result  of  their  union 
brought  into  being  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  first 
emperor,  Jimmu  Tenno,  was  said  to  be  the  li grandson*1 2  of 
Amaterasu-Umikami,  the  sun-goddess,  the  most  powerful 
deity  in  the  Shinto  pantheon.  As  the  result  of  this 
divine  relationship,  it  was  held  that  all  the  later 
occupants  of  the  throne  were  also  of  the  same  divine 
nature  and  origin.  The  Japanese  people  themselves  are 
taught  to  believe  that  they  are  also  descended  from 
divine  beings.  This  dogma  goes  far  to  explain  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  Japanese  and  their  feeling  of 

1.  Comas,  up.  cit.,  p.  8. 

2.  Price,  Up.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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superiority  over  other  peoples. (1) 

Soper  quotes  S.  Komaki  with  regard  to  the  distinct¬ 
ively  Japanese  theory  of  race: 

The  Asiatic  races  originated  from  the  Japanese  race. 
The  Emperor  of  all  nations ,  the  Japanese  ismperor,  is 
the  ruler  of  all  nations. . .The  main  Asiatic  race  is  a 
composite  of  people  from  the  south,  east,  west  and 
north.  The  Japanese  race  is  the  essence  of  all  these 
races.  That  Japanese  race  is  called  the  lamato  race 
which  means  Si great  and  peaceful. H  To  bring  the  world 
into  eternal  peace  is  Japan1 2 3 4 s  duty  and  privilege... 
The  world  must  be  unified  around  Japan. (2) 

Former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Joseph  C.  Grew 

asserts: 

The  Japanese  have  preached  the  racialism  of  their 
own  utter  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
have  also  preached  the  racialism  of  all  Asia  against 
Western  peoples. . .The  Japanese  have  made  enemies  of 
the  peoples  whom  they  profess  to  lead  in  a  crusade. 
This  came  because  of  their  unbearable  attitude  of 
superiority  and  because  of  the  violence  and  unfair¬ 
ness  which  are  always  resorted  to  by  those  who  seek 
to  bolster  up  such  pretensions  to  superiority . (3) 

On  January  1,  194&,  -Emperor  Hirohito  made  an  official 

pronouncement  renouncing  his  divinity  and  the  pretensions 

of  the  Japanese  people  to  racial  superiority  over  other 

peoples. (4) 


1.  Soper,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  113-123 . 

Soper,  E.D. :  Religions  of  Mankind,  p.  178,179,189,190. 
Hoi tom,  D.G.:  The  Great  Religions  of  the  Modern  World. 
Jurgi,  ed.  pp.  171-177. 

2.  Soper:  Racism:  A  World  issue.  Quoted  by  Soper  from 
S.C.  Menefee,  1  Japan1  s  Global  Conceit,1  Asia,  June, 
1943,  pp.  330-32. 

3.  ibid.,  quoted  by  Soper,  Report  From  Tokyo,  p.  65. 

4.  Soper,  Religions  of  Mankind,  p.  190. 
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This  pathetic  disease  of  racism  reached  its  provi¬ 
sional  climax  in  the  doctrines  of  Aryanism.  Hacists,  not 
content  with  proclaiming  the  M superiority11  of  white  over 
coloured  races,  felt  it  necessary  to  erect  biological  and 
psychological  hierarchies  within  the  white  race  itself  uo 
justify  rights  of  conquest,  domination  and  overlordship 
vested  in  a  still  more  exclusive  class.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  Aryan  myth  of  the  dogma  of  racial  superiority,  and 
it  is  the  common  source  of  other  secondary  myths  such  as 
Germanism,  Anglo-Saxonism,  and  Celticism.  As  we  have 
previously  stated,  it  had  its  origin  with  Count  de 
Gobineau  and  it  reached  its  most  absurd  and  nonsensical 
climax  with  the  Nazis  and  Adolph  Hitler.  Speaking  of  the 
vague  generalisations  about  the  Aryan  race  and  its 
superiority.  Comas  states  that  it  is  nbased  on  arguments 
which  lack  all  objective  validity  and  are  erroneous, 
contradictory  and  unscientific. ri(l) 

So  we  come  to  our  own  time,  with  many  men  and  women 
the  world  over  holding  to  the  theory  that  one  race  is 
inherently  superior  to  all  others.  They  declare  that 
certain  peoples  are  by  nature  incapable  of  taking  their 
place  on  the  same  level  with  other  races.  They  have 
entrenched  themselves  in  opinionated  and  ignorant  prejudice 
from  which  nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  dislodge  them. 


1.  Comas,  Up.  cit. ,  p.  37. 
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Kacism  has  played  an  unprecedented  role  in  the  high 
policy  of  nations •  it  has  served  as  an  excuse  for  cruelty 
and  inhumanity,  it  has  served  as  a  pretext  for  colonial 
expansion  and  ancient  and  modern  imperialism,  sharpened 
racial  hatred,  carried  patriotism  to  absurd  lengths  and 
promoted  war.(l) 

SCAPEGOAT 

The  term  scapegoat  originated  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Hebrews (2)  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  sins  of  the 
people  were  symbolically  transferred  to  a  goat  and  driven 
out  into  the  wilderness  to  perish  there.  The  people  felt 
purged,  and  for  the  time  being,  guiltless.  We  still  use 
the  term  11  scapegoat11  to  refer  to  an  innocent  substitute 
who  gets  punished  for  someone  elses  troubles  or  anger. 

Une  of  the  most  important  steps  in  understanding 
prejudice  was  taken  when  psychology  developed  the  11  frust¬ 
ration-aggression”  theory,  in  simpler  language  it  is 
called  the  "scapegoat"  theory.  There  is  a  considerable 
body  of  data  to  substantiate  the  theory. (3) 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  motivations  behind 
Scapegoating. ! 

A.)  Thwarting  and  Deprivation: 

People  are  often  prevented  from  doing  what  they  want 

1.  ibid.,  p.  49. 

2.  Lev.  16:20-22. 

3.  Allport,  Op.  cit..  Chapters  15,  21,  22. 
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to  do  or  are  deprived  of  what  they  have.  This  is  called 
frustration”  and  often  results  in  aggressive  assertive¬ 
ness  in  some  form,  in  1  scapegoating*  such  aggression  is 
usually  directed  not  against  the  source  of  the  thwarting 
or  deprivation,  but  against  any  object  which  happens  to 
be  handy,  in  most  cases  the  scapegoat  is  either  wholly 
undeserving  of  any  punishment  or  blame,  or  at  least  only 
partially  deserves  so  severe  a  punishment.  As  a  rule  the 
scapegoat  is  made  to  pay  not  only  for  immediate  and  recent 
frustrations,  but  also  for  deprivations  of  long  standing, 
most  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  situation  at  hand. 

in  times  of  war  our  deprivations  are  multiplied  many 
times;  our  loved  ones  are  away,  there  is  rationing,  taxes 
are  high  and  restrictions  are  numerous.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  take  away  these  deprivations,  therefore  we 
respond  to  our  frustrations  by  1  scapegoating*  different 
groups;  the  Government,  the  Jews,  the  Japanese,  Labor. 

B.)  Guilt: 

Through  the  omission  or  commission  of  certain  deeds, 
feelings  of  guilt  may  be  aroused.  To  displace  such 
feelings,  we  may  blame  others  for  one’s  own  sins.  This 
projection  of  guilt  to  others  is  the  most  classic  form  of 
’scapegoating.*  While  most  people  to  varying  degree 
suffer  from  guilt  feelings,  not  everyone  mixes  this 
emotional  condition  in  with  their  ethnic  attitudes. 
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Some  methods  of  handling  guilt-feelings  are  benign  and 
wholesome;  some  lead  almost  unavoidably  to  prejudice  and 
Scapegoating.*  Allport  lists  six  principal  modes  of 
dealing  with  guilt;  1)  Remorse  and  Restitution;  2)  Partial 
and  Sporadic  Restitution;  3)  Denial  of  Guilt;  4)  Discredit¬ 
ing  the  Accuser;  5)  Justification  of  Conditions; 

6)  Pro jection. (1) 

C.j  Fear  and  Anxiety: 

Fear  is  an  actual  feeling  of  danger  and  dread.  This 
fear  may  be  reduced  and  dispelled  by  a  preventive  attack 
on  what  is  considered  to  be  the  threat,  it  is,  of  course, 
sensible  to  hate  and  fear  certain  things,  but  when  the 
danger  is  imaginary  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
person  who  hates  and  fears.  A  man  living  in  constant 
dread  of  losing  his  job  becomes  sensitized  to  perceive 
all  foreigners”  as  competitors,  trying  to  take  his  job 
away.  Most  of  the  fears  connected  with  prejudice  are 
imaginary,  even  though  they  seem  real  enough  to  those 
who  have  them. 

Allport  defines  anxiety  as  ”an. .. irrational  fear, 
not  directed  at  any  apparent  target  and  not  controlled 
by  self-insight.”  An  anxious  person  ”may  become  compul¬ 
sive  -  over-possessive  toward  some  people  -  and  ever- 
rejective  toward  others.” (2)  Like  fear  it  represents 
feelings  of  insecurity.  People  are  ashamed  of  admitting 


1.  ibid.,  pp.  378-380. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  368. 
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their  anxieties  and  their  sense  of  pride  leads  them  to 
mask  them.  They  repress  it  in  part,  hut  ^also  give  it  a 
displaced  outlet  -  upon  socially  sanctioned  sources  of 
fear.M(l)  it  can  he  alleviated  by  rationalizations  which 
take  the  form  of  1  scapegoating. 1 

Some  of  the  people  suffer  from  an  almost  hysterical 
fear  of  the  Beds  or  the  Jews  or  the  Negroes  or  Whites  or 
the  Americans.  The  mores  allow  such  phobias,  whereas  it 
is  highly  unrespectable  to  admit  the  real  source  of  the 
anxiety. 

D.)  Self- enhancement: 

An  inferiority  complex  may  lead  to  *  scapegoating1 , 
in  order  that  the  individual  may  convince  himself  of  his 
own  value  and  strength. 

Quite  often  a  whole  group  of  people,  even  a  whole 
country  feels  frustration.  The  source  of  the  frustration 
may  be  known,  or  it  may  be  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  Frustration  may  be  due  to  bad  economic  conditions, 
unemployment,  low  pay,  as  the  case  was  in  the  Southern 
states  for  a  long  time.  Or  the  frustration  may  be  the 
humiliation  of  a  defeat  and  the  subsequent  inability  to 
become  a  leading  nation,  as  Germany  was  after  the  First 
World  War.  Hitler  rose  to  power  through  persuading  the 
German  people  that  the  Jews  were  the  cause  of  all  their 


1.  ibid.,  p.  368. 
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troubles.  According  to  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
this  is  why  there  is  so  much  prejudice  and  violence  against 
the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  states,  and  against  the  Jews 
in  Nazi  Germany. 

That  a  relationship  exists  between  frustration  and 
prejudice  is  indisputable,  yet  not  everyone  who  is  frust¬ 
rated  is  prejudiced.  Different  people  handle  their 
frustrations  in  differing  ways;  some  have  more  frustration 
tolerance  than  others.  Allport  strikes  a  warning  when  he 
says: 


un  the  one  hand  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  frust¬ 
rations  may  beget  out-group  hostility,  via  the 
displacement  of  aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  this  process,  important 
as  it  is,  undue  weight,  it  is  simply  not  true,  as 
some  enthusiasts  have  said,  that  frustration  always 
leads  to  some  sort  of  aggression.  ,f(l) 


The  most  commonest  reaction  to  frustration  is  not 
aggression  at  all,  but  a  simple  and  direct  attempt  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  in  our  path.  But  others  character¬ 
istically  see/and  seek  outside  agencies  to  blame. 


B.)  Conformity: 

Conformity  makes  for  security,  if  everyone  around 
us  is  given  to  1  scapegoating* ,  and  particularly  those  we 
value  highly,  as  our  parents  for  instance,  then  only  by 
imitating  their  actions  can  we  be  fully  accepted  in  the 
group  whose  approval  we  desire.  However,  conformity  may 


1.  ibid.,  p.  34^. 
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be  less  deliberate.  The  individual  may  conform  to  the 
current  pattern  of  prejudice  and  persecution  simply 
because  he  habitually  imitates  the  prevailing  folkways. 
Children  especially  are  inclined  to  take  over  parental 
prejudices  uncritically  for  by  virtue  of  kinship  the 
child  is  expected  to  take  on  the  prejudices  of  his 
parents.  A  young  child  is  likely  to  regard  his  parents 
as  omnipotent.  Why  should  not  their  judgments  be  his 
j  udgments? 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  PREJUDICE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 

PReJUDICe(I) 

The  belief  is  popularly  held  that  only  those  against 
whom  prejudice  is  directed  are  the  suffers.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  prejudice  and  discrimination  are  directly 
harmful  to  those  people  whom  they  affect.  But  it  is  not 
so  obvious  that  the  prejudiced  persons  are  themselves 
victims  of  their  own  attitude  and  behaviour.  Since  few 
people  would  strongly  maintain  a  kind  of  behaviour  which 
they  consider  harmful  to  themselves,  this  misunderstanding 
might  itself  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  prejudice.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  prejudice  is  harmful  to 
the  prejudiced. 

1)  Prejudice  is  harmful  in  the  sphere  of  economics 
in  that  there  is  waste  caused  by  the  failure  to  use  the 
full  productivity  of  manpower  and  the  demands  of  the 

1.  Rose,  Up.  cit.,  this  section  is  based  upon  pp.  9-24« 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  matter,  refer  to  this 
section. 
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market.  Jtanployers  lose  by  not  hiring  the  most  capable 
workers  for  the  job  and  the  consumers  lose  by  having  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  the  products,  in  certain  regions 
of  the  world,  even  where  natural  resources  are  abundant, 
there  is  a  low  standard  of  living  because  of  prejudice. 
The  Southern  United  States  is  an  example  of  this. 

2)  Because  of  prejudice  and  the  ensuing  low  stan¬ 
dard  of  living,  there  is  a  social  problem,  crime,  disease 
etc.  The  costs  of  maintaining  adequate  police  systems, 
preventing  epidemics  and  providing  relief  are  not  only 
met  by  the  government  but  also  by  the  victims. 

3)  There  is  a  cost  of  time  and  mental  energy  in 
prejudiced  areas.  Congresses,  service  groups,  unions 
etc.  spend  much  time  in  debating  or  deciding  legislation 
concerning  minority  groups,  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
concerned  in  terms  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  organi¬ 
zations. 

4)  helationships  between  countries  are  marred  by 
the  presence  of  an  internal  prejudice  against  some  group. 
A  good  ally  is  not  one  that  discriminates  against  a 
minority  group  within  its  own  country.  Two- thirds  of  the 
world  belong  to  groups  that  have  been  discriminated 
against  and  as  these  people  seek  and  gain  independence, 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  establish  friendly 
diplomatic  relations. 


. 
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5)  Prejudice  creates  barriers  to  communication  in 
that  prejudiced  people  will  not  meet  and  talk  with  those 
of  different  cultures.  As  those  subordinated  peoples 
have  secured  independence  they  have  turhed  to  science  and 
learning  and  they  are  fast  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
dominant  cultures,  creating  an  even  greater  barrier. 

6)  Prejudice  serves  an  an  outlet  for  frustration 
and  this  temporary  relief  is  harmful  as  it  prevents  a 
search  for  and  a  solution  to  the  real  source  of  frustration. 

7)  Prejudice  is  usually  accompanied  by  narrowness 
and  rigidity  that  presents  a  closed  mind  towards  anything 
new  and  prevents  entering  into  fully  human  relationships. 

8)  Prejudice  is  partly  caused  by  fear  and  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  minority  groups.  A  feeling  of  terror 
becomes  a  motive  for  an  act  of  terrorism. 

9)  Prejudice  is  a  shifting  thing,  transferring 
itself  to  new  minority  groups  as  conditions  change.  No 
group  in  such  a  prejudiced  area  is  safe  from  becoming 
themselves  discriminated  against. 

10)  Prejudiced  persons  are  not  generally  willing  to 
apply  the  usual  laws  and  standards  of  behaviour  to  the 
people  who  are  the  object  of  his  prejudice.  When  laws 
are  ignored  or  misused,  violence  and  the  deprivation  of 
civil  rights  can  be  directed  against  any  person  or  group. 
This  disregard  and  misuse  of  law  weakens  the  basis  of 
government,  and  may  eventually  give  way  to  anarchy. 


. 
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Unfortunately,  prejudiced  people  believe  that 
prejudice  has  no  harmful  effects  on  them.  For  surely, 
if  they  understood  the  consequences  of  their  own  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behaviour,  they  would  seek  for  its  elimination. 
Though  they  may  be  aware  of  their  own  prejudices,  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  reaction  of  prejudice  on  themselves, 
or  that  their  prejudice  is  evidence  of  a  deeper  problem 
with  themselves. 


NOBMALlTi  OF  PKhJUDMhKT(l) 

Because  of  the  fact  that  racial  antipathies  were 
fairly  widespread,  many  people  believed  that  there  was 
an  instinctive  attraction  to  those  who  resemble  us  in 
colour  and  feature,  and  an  instinctive  antagonism  to 
those  who  differ  from  us.  Colour  prejudice,  however,  is 
certainly  not  an  infantile  instinct.  Children  of  different 
races  play  and  quarrel  together  as  naturally  as  children 
of  one  race;  and  though  a  child  may  shrink  from  the  unfam¬ 
iliar,  this  shrinking  does  not  survive  closer  acquaintance 
unless  fostered  by  adult  indoctrination,  is  racial  pre¬ 
judice  then,  an  instinct  which  matures  late?  This  point 
of  view  has  been  proved  wrong,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
altogether  discredited  today. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  an  ^instinct11 
and  a  f1capacity.n  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 

1.  This  section  is  mainly  based  on  Allport,  op.  cit.. 

Chapter  3* 
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an  instinct  demands  an  outlet,  whereas,  a  capacity  is 
only  latent  -  and  may  never  materialize.  The  distinction 
is  an  important  one  for  our  discussion  on  prejudice,  for 
if  an  instinct  is  involved  -  always  seeking  satisfaction  - 
the  prospects  for  restraining  or  eliminating  prejudice 
are,  indeed,  dim. 

While  man  does  not  have  an  instinct  to  prejudice,  he 
has  a  propensity  to  prejudice.  This  propensity  lies  in 
the  fact  that  man  has  a  nnormal  and  natural  tendency  to 
form  generalizations,  concepts,  categories,  whose  content 
represents  an  oversimplification  of  his  world  of  experi¬ 
ence.”  (1)  The  human  mind  must  think  with  the  aid  of 
categories  (generalizations) .  unce  we  have  formed  these 
categories,  we  use  them  as  the  basis  for  normal  pre judg¬ 
ment.  Orderly  living  depends  upon  this  process  and  we 
cannot  possibly  avoid  it.  Allport  states; 

What  all  tliis  means  is  that  our  experience  in  life 
tends  to  form  itself  into  clusters  (concepts, 
categories),  and  while  we  may  call  on  the  right 
cluster  at  the  wrong  time,  or  the  wrong  cluster  at 
the  right  time,  still  the  process  in  question 
dominates  our  entire  mental  life.  A  million  events 
befall  us  every  day.  We  cannot  handle  so  many 
events,  if  we  think  of  them  at  all,  we  type  them.(^) 


iiubrics,  then,  are  essential  to  mental  life,  and 
their  operation  results  inevitably  in  pre judgments  which 
in  turn  may  shade  into  prejudice.  Although  the  categories 


1.  ibid.,  p.  27. 

2.  ibid.,  p.  27. 
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may  be  fairly  rational  and  based  upon  experience,  it 
does  not  prevent  us  from  forming  irrational  categories 
founded  upon  hearsay  evidence,  emotional  projections,  and 
fantasy. 

A  type  of  categorization  that  especially  predisposes 
man  to  make  unwarranted  pre judgments  is  his  own  personal 
values.  Man  lives  by  and  for  his  values,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  he  thinks  about  them;  rather  he  feels,  affirms 
and  defends  them,  reason  and  evidence  are  forced  to 
conform  to  them.  HAs  partisans  of  our  own  way  of  life  we 
cannot  help  thinking  in  a  partisan  manner.  Such  partisan 
thinking  is  entirely  natural,  for  our  job  in  this  world 
is  to  live  in  an  integrated  way  as  value-seekers .” (1) 

The  very  act  of  affirming  our  way  of  life,  therefore, 
often  leads  us  to  the  brink  of  prejudice.  flHegative 
prejudice  is  a  reflex  of  onefs  own  system  of  values. 

We  prize  our  own  mode  of  existence  and  correspondingly 
underprize  (or  actively  attack)  what  seems  to  us  to 
threaten  it. n (2) 


On  the  preceding  pages  v*e  have  seen  that  prejudice 
is  indeed  a  complex  tiling.  There  are  background  factors 
and  immediate  factors  which  account  for  its  presence. 


1.  ibid.,  p.  27 

2.  ibid.,  p.  27 
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it  must  be  considered  within  the  social  structure,  as 
well  as  in  the  personality  structure.  There  is  no 
single  theory  of  prejudice.  The  various  causes  which  we 
have  here  considered  are  all  suggestive  and  demonstrably 
valid  in  part,  but  each  by  itself  is  incomplete.  We  are 
confronted  here  -  as  in  many  problems  of  interest  to 
social  psychology  -  with  the  phenomenon  of  multiple 
causation.  The  aim  has  been  to  convince  the  reader 
that  the  problem  is  truly  manysided  and  complicated 
in  nature,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  pretend  that 
we  have,  here,  stated  the  final  word  in  the  matter, 
it  is  realized  that  there  will  need  to  be  many  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  future,  as  well  as  expansion.  The  sciences 
of  human  behaviour  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  their 
development. 


■  ■:!: 
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CHAPTER  3 


REDUCING  GROUP  TENSIONS 


Recent  years  have  brought  a  striking  increase  in 
tiie  number  and  activity  of  organizations  working  in  the 
field  of  intergroup  relations,  in  1945,  there  were  123 
national  organizations  listed  in  an  authoritative  direc¬ 
tory  of  agencies  in  race  relations . (l)  Of  these,  75 
were  working  non  a  national  basis  to  deal  specifically 
with  problems  of  intergroup  relations,  isven  this  list 
excludes  Federal  agencies,  although  some  of  these  are 
among  the  most  important  in  the  field. H(2) 

Existing  organizations  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of 
philosophies,  aims,  strategies,  and  technics.  Johnson* s 
classification  of  national  agencies  in  race  relations 
gives  a  good  indication  of  the  range: 

A  classification  of  the  75  organizations  on  the  basis 
of  strategies  and  techniques  gives  the  following 
results:  15  agencies  engage  to  some  extent  in 
programs  of  action  and  community  organizations;  13 
are  concerned  with  education  in  schools;  37  carry  on 
some  form  of  adult  education  program;  10  promote 
cultural  and  recreational  activities;  5  act  through 
the  courts  to  secure  legal  redress;  11  engage  in 
serious  research;  and  7  are  active  primarily  in 
promoting  legislation.  These  are  by  no  means 
mutually  exclusive  functions;  actually,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  have  several  functions . (3) 


1.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  National  Organizations  in  The  Fi^ia 
of  Race  Relations,  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Volume  244,  P-  117. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  118. 
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Existing  programs  differ  in  the  goals  which  they 
assume  are  worthwhile  or  feasible.  At  one  extreme  are 
those  activities  which  seem  to  be  guided  by  the  assumption 
that  the  final  goal  is  complete  acculturation  of  different 
ethnic  or,  more  rarely,  racial  and  religious  group  to  one 
relatively  homogeneous  set  of  beliefs  and  behaviour 
patterns.  This  orientation  is  historically  derived  from 
the  melting-pot  theory  with  its  emphasis  on  assimilation. 
This  extreme  version  is  much  less  dominant  today  than  in 
the  past.  The  opposite  assumption  visualizes  a  mosaic 
type  of  society  in  which  many  separate  groups  retain  their 
traditional  cultural  characteristics  and  in  which  there  is 
a  minimum  of  contact  among  different  groups;  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  whole  society  reliance  is  placed  on  philo¬ 
sophies  of  tolerance,  supported  by  common  and  interlocking 
economic  and  political  interests,  or  on  various  kinds  of 
suppression  and  authoritarian  controls.  The  liequal  but 
separate”  modus  vivendi  which  so  often  has  been  evoked  in 
the  Southern  states  derives  in  part  from  this  basic 
postulate.  Somewhere  between  these  contrasting  points  of 
view,  so  far  as  cultural  groups  are  concerned,  is  the 
orientation  known  as  cultural  pluralism  or  ” cultural 
democracy.”  Although  often  a  vague  and  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistent  position,  cultural  pluralism  as  usually  represented 
envisions  an  end-situation  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cultural  distinctiveness  of  various  groups  will  be 
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retained,  but  there  will  be  extensive  interaction  among 
all  groups,  and  at  least  a  minimal  body  of  shared  values 
and  traditions  will  be  emphasized. (l) 

in  general,  then,  there  are  three  alternatives  which 
represent  the  ranges  of  possibilities,  though  modifica¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  them  are  possible.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  mentioned  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive. 
Particular  situations  may  be  described  under  more  than 
one  of  them. 

TECHNIQUES  FOR  CONTROLLING  INTERGROUP  RELATIONS: 

Fundamentally,  there  are  only  two  avenues  through 
which  human  behaviour  may  be  controlled.  First,  one  may 
operate  on  the  situation  within  which  people  must  act, 
without  attempting  directly  to  alter  their  attitudes, 
sentiments,  or  values.  This  is  done  (a)  through  revealing 
of  information  which  affects  the  way  in  which  individuals 
visualize  the  situation,  or  (b)  from  actual  or  potential 
alteration  of  the  situation  itself.  An  example  of  the 
first  type  of  pressure  would  be  the  effective  imparting 
of  facts  convincing  white  workers  that  inclusion  of  Negro 
workers  in  an  industrial  union  would  increase  the  organi¬ 
zations1  bargaining  power. (2)  An  example  of  the  second 
type  of  alteration  would  include  penalties  for  intergroup 
aggression,  removal  of  legal  disabilities;  economic 

1.  The  Christian  Hope.  Alternatives  in  Ethnic  Relationship. 

1)  Integration;  2)  Pluralism;  3)  Segregation;  p.  21-23* 

2.  "Union  and  Negro  Employment11,  Herbert  R.  Nor  t  hr  up. 

The  Annals  244 : 43* 


, 


. 


. 
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changes  resulting  in  greater  security  and  lessened 
competition  in  the  occupational  field. 

The  second  main  avenue  of  control  is  through 
direct  appeal  to  the  values  of  attitudes  of  individuals. 

without  necessarily  changing  the  actual  or  potential 
situation  of  action  in  other  respects.  Here  belongs  much 
of  the  whole  panoply  of  propaganda:  use  of  shared  symbols, 
prestige  appeals,  redefinition  of  values,  affirmation  of 
moral  norms,  manipulation  of  anxiety  and  guilt,  etc. 

The  following  list  of  methods  currently  used  in 
purposive  efforts  to  affect  intergroup  relations  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive.  However,  the  classes  of  methods 
included  are  perhaps  sufficiently  numerous  and  important 
in  their  own  right  to  suggest  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  field  of  intergroup  action  offers. 


INFORMATION,  EDUCATION,  PROPAGANDA ( 1) 

a.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  pamphlets,  brochures, 
leaflets,  newsletters,  posters,  and  similar  materials 

b.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  magazines,  journals, 
books,  news  articles (2) 

c.  Radio  broadcasting:  providing  scripts  and  speakers, 
arranging  forums,  dramas  etc. (3) 


1.  Cf  H.  Powdermaker:  Probing  Uur  Prejudices.  Chapter  5 , 
What  We  Can  Do  About  it,  pp.  59-73*  Also  Anatomy  of 
Racial  intolerance,  compiled  by  George  B.  de  Huszar, 
Remedies  for  Race  Prejudice,  p.  173-273* 

2.  nThe  Press  in  the  Control  of  lntergroup  Tension”, 
Alfred  McClung  Lee,  The  Annals  244*144* 

3.  nRadio  As  An  Agency  of  National  Unity”,  Lyman  Bryson  & 
Dorothy  Rowden,  The  Annals  244^137. 
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d.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  motion  pictures (l) 

1)  special  films 

2)  influencing  usual  commercial  productions:  news 
reels,  short  subjects  and  cartoons,  etc. 

e.  Providing  speakers  for  organized  groups:  labor  unions, 
churches,  schools  and  colleges,  business  and  civic 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  discussion  groups,  etc. 

f.  Providing  workshops,  seminars,  and  special  courses  for 
ministers,  teachers,  social  workers,  labor  union 
workers,  industrial  managers  and  supervisors, 
municipal  police  etc. 

g.  influencing  curricula,  techniques,  and  materials  in 
intergroup  education  in  the  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions (2) 

h.  Action  research  in  local  communities (3 ) 


The  underlying  assumption  of  this  method  is  that 
people  who  know  most  about  other  races  and  peoples  tend 
to  have  favorable  attitudes  about  them.  Attempts  to 
reduce  intergroup  hostility  by  education  will  be  the  more 
effective,  the  more  the  learners  are  convinced  in  the 
beginning  that  they  themselves  are  not  under  attack  for 
their  opinions;  and  the  more  the  learners  are  allowed 
initially  to  express  freely  their  verbal  hostilities  to 
instructors  who  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  calm  objecti¬ 
vity.  (4)  Maximum  effects  will  be  realised,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  when  information  is  presented  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  action  of  a  group  in  carrying  out  its 
usual  social  function  (eg.,  as  part  of  general  teacher 
training,  job  training  for  public  officials,  conferences 


1.  nMotion  Pictures,  The  Theatre,  And  Race  Relations11, 

J.T.  McManus  &  L.  Kronenberger,  The  Annals  244*152. 

2.  Intergroup  education  Through  the  School  Curriculum, 

H.  Taba  &  H.E.  Wilson,  The  Annals  244 : 19* 

3.  New  Trends  in  the  investigation  of  Prejudice,  R.  Lippitt 
and  Marian  Radke,  The  Annals  244 : 171ff . 

4.  Allport,  Up.  cit.,  Catharsis,  p.  496-499. 
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of  industrialists,  labor  leaders,  merchants,  etc.) 
Furthermore,  prejudices  are  most  likely  to  be  changed  by 
the  imparting  of  information  about  the  object  of  prejudice 
when  the  learners  themselves  actively  participate  in 
gathering  the  relevant  information. 

Changing  the  attitudes  of  groups  rather  than  isolated 
individuals  is  the  more  effective  approach  for  breaking  up 
stereotypes  and  prejudices,  which  are  anchored  not  so  much 
in  the  individuals  personality  as  in  the  group  to  which 
the  individual  belongs  and  which  determine  his  standards 
and  ideals. 

Nearly  all  the  agencies  concerned  with  intergroup 
relations  use  some  of  the  techniques  outlined  in  the 
above  list.  In  many  instances  their  activities  are 
almost  exclusively  in  this  category. (l) 


1.  rlSchool  and  Community  Projects11,  H.H.  Giles  & 

William  Van  Til,  The  Annals  244:34-  An  analysis  of 
thirty  organizations  working  in  the  intercultural 
field  IJ showed  that  by  far  the  largest  number  confine 
their  efforts  to  providing  speakers,  holding  forum 
discussions  and  publishing  pamphlets. M 
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LEGISLATION: (l) 


The  potentialities  of  the  law  in  helping  to  break 

down  racial  prejudice  have  been  sorely  neglected.  This 

neglect  is  attributable  to  the  ignorance  of  the  role  law 

plays  in  creating  and  reinforcing  racial  attitudes.  filou 

cannot  do  away  with  prejudice  by  laws;  it  will  yield  only 

to  a  long,  slow  process  of  education. n  This  argument  most 

frequently  used  to  dispose  of  the  legislative  approach  to 

the  problem  of  discrimination  in  employment,  housing, 

recreation,  etc.,  contains  the  basic  fallacy  that  prejudice 

and  discrimination  are  synonymous  terms. 

Hon.  Walter  Harris,  Minister  of  Finance  (formerly  of 

Citizenship  and  immigration)  states: 

Prejudice  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  We  cannot  pass 
effective  laws  against  an  attitude  of  mind.  Prejudice 
may  just  continue  to  exist  in  the  mind,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  examples  to  show  us  that  it  is  undesirable, 
and  unv/ise,  to  try  by  legislation  to  control  men!s 
minds,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  it  is  when 
prejudice  emerges  from  the  mind  and  generates  some 
kind  of  action  by  an  individual  or  a  group  of  indivi¬ 
duals  that  prejudice  can  result  in  unfair  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Now  unfair  discrimination  is  something  that 
can  be  attacked  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  one  of  these 
is  the  legal  method.  We  cannot  pass  la?/s  against 
prejudice,  against  what  people  think,  but  we  can 
legislate  against  unfair  discrimination  -  that  is, 
against  overt,  prejudiced  action. (2) 


It  is  quite  true  that  prejudice  cannot  be  eliminated 
by  legislating  against  it.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  concede 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  individual  prejudices. 


1.  Allport,  Op.  cit..  Chapter  29  ,sOught  There  To  Be 

A  Law?11  pp.  461-477. 

2.  HDo  Unto  Others... ft  Department  of  Labour,  Canada. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Harris,  p.  8. 


' 
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Nevertheless  discrimination  as  the  overt  manifestation 
of  prejudice  is  no  man*s  right,  since  discrimination  - 
"prejudice  come  to  life"  -  infringes  upon  another  man's 
rights  and  liberties. 

This  neglect  of  legislation  is  not  shared  by 

Southern  legislators.  Will  Maslow  states: 

The  entire  apparatus  of  Jim  Crow  is  employed  by  them 
to  prevent  the  white  from  ever  encountering  the  Negro 
except  in  a  role  which  symbolizes  inferior  status. 
Southern  segregation  laws  are  designed  to  emphasize 
this  inferior  status  and  to  drive  home  at  every 
opportunity  the  lesson  that  the  white  race  is  a 
superior  one.  The  South  has  always  believed  that 
law  does  affect  folkways. (l) 

He  also  points  out  that  even  in  the  North,  the  law  is  far 
from  neutral.  In  many  communities  there  are  "restrictive 
covenants"  which  prohibit  the  selling  or  leasing  of 
property  to  nonwhites . (2)  "These  restrictive  covenants," 
Maslow  states,  "could  not  be  enforced  without  the  aid  of 
our  equity  courts,  and  so  our  courts  do  what  the  legisla¬ 
tors  constitutionally  could  not  -  they  create  ghettos ." (3 ) 
Psychologists  have  learned  there  exists  a  vicious 
circle:  prejudice  engenders  discrimination,  discrimination 
results  in  more  prejudice  as  people  rationalize  about  it. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  growing  children,  if  certain 
patterns  of  conduct  in  our  society  -  and  even  public  policy 
in  some  areas  in  which  discrimination  operates  -  could  be 
transformed,  this  would,  therefore,  mean  more  than  just 

1.  "The  Law  and  Bace  Relations",  W.  Maslow,  The  Annals, 

2.  ibid.,  p.  75.  244*75. 

3.  "Negro  Neighbors",  The  Atlantic.  Jan.  1956. 

Hannah  Lees.  p.  59. 
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eliminating  individual  discriminatory  practices:  new 
forms  of  conduct,  as  expressed  in  law,  would  have  a 
long-range  effect  on  public  attitudes  and  prejudices. 

Legislation  is  also  an  instrument  of  education,  it 
is  certainly  not  a  case  of  !,either  -  or.”  it  is  the  case 
of  education  plus  legislation.  Both  are  valid  approaches, 
complementary  to  each  other,  it  is  a  case  of  education 
through  legislation.  Public  discussions  on  appropriate 
Government  control  by  which  evil  practices  can  be  ended, 
parliamentary  debate,  and  finally  administrative  and 
judicial  enforcement  practices  will  all  in  themselves  be 
effective  education  processes. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  laws  must  not  digress  too 
much  from  the  prevailing  popular  customs,  irue  enough, 
legislation  and  administration  express  the  more,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  they  can  make  the  mores.  While  laws 
and  government  usually  are  the  product  and  sum-total  of 
the  people fs  beliefs  and  actions,  yet  government  by  its 
own  actions,  can  set  new  patterns  of  behaviour  which 
people  may  willingly  accept.  When  undemocratic  practices 
exist  and  the  government  fails  to  establish  the  fact  that 
such  practices  are  illegal,  it  actually  does  more  than 
merely  condone  such  undesirable  practices  -  it  furthers 
their  extension  and  growth.  Conversely,  when  progressive 
legislation  is  passed,  there  is  a  healthy  experience  for 
all  of  the  people. 


■ 
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it  is  objected  that  legislation  is  useless  because 
it  does  not  change  attitudes.  What  is  here  forgotten  is 
that  a  change  in  attitude  is  not  the  immediate  or  direct 
purpose  of  legislation.  Laws  are  primarily  intended  to 
regulate  behaviour.  For  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
suffering  due  to  prejudice,  it  is  the  conduct  of  other 
people  that  hits  them  most  directly.  Prejudice,  a  state 
of  mind,  seems  largely  invulnerable  to  direct  attack; 
discrimination,  a  form  of  conduct,  can  be  regulated, 
limited  and  in  time  substantially  eliminated.  Concen¬ 
tration  on  this  weak  link  in  the  chain  presents  the  most 
promising  method  of  overcoming  both  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  ri Outward  action,  psychology  knows,  has  an 
eventual  effect  upon  inner  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. n(lJ 
On  July  1,  1953 ,  the  Canada  Fair  employment  Practices 
Act  came  into  effect,  it  received  the  full  support  of  all 
parties,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  only  national  law  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  Hon.  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of 
Labour  states: 

in  its  basic  provisions,  the  Act  is  relatively 
simple.  It  states  that  no  employer  shall  refuse  to 
hire  or  shall  otherwise  discriminate  against  an 
employee  in  regard  to  employment  or  conditions  of 
employment  because  of  his  race,  colour,  religion  or 
national  origin,  and  that  no  trade  union  shall 
exclude  any  person  from  full  membership  or  expel  or 
suspend  or  otherwise  discriminate  against  any  of  its 
members  or  discriminate  against  any  person  in  regard 


1.  Allport,  Up.  cit.,  p.  477. 

2.  f,Do  Unto  Others...11  Department  of  Labour,  Hon.  Milton 
F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  p.  47. 
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to  his  employment  because  of  race,  national  origin, 
colour  or  religion.  The  Act  prohibits  the  use  of 
discriminatory  advertisements,  application  forms  or 
enquiries  relating  to  employment.  And  it  provides 
that  no  one  may  retaliate  against  anyone  who  has 
filed  a  complaint  under  the  Act  or  assisted  in  any 
way  in  its  enforcement. (l) 


in  1950  Business  Week  sent  an  inquiry  to  several 
large  employers  in  states  having  a  statutory  FhPC,  asking 
in  effect,  ‘‘Does  it  hamper  you?1 2*  The  editors  summarized 
the  opinions  by  saying,  nFiiPC  laws  haven1 1  caused  near 
the  fuss  that  opponents  predicted.  Disgruntled  job 
seekers  haven1 t  swamped  the  commission  with  complaints. 
Personal  friction  hasn’t  been  at  all  serious. .  .iiiven  those 
who  opposed  FFPC  aren’t  actively  hostile  now.fi  Further¬ 
more,  employers  seem  agreed  that  the  law  has  not  interfered 
with  their  basic  right  to  select  the  most  competent 
workers. (2) 


1.  wDo  Unto  Others... 11  Department  of  Labour.  Hon. 
Milton  F.  Gregg,  Minister  of  Labour,  p.  47. 

2.  Business  Week,  February  25,  1950.  p.  114-117. 
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INTERGROUP  CONTACT  AND  COLLABORATION 

a.  Special  occasions 

1)  Ceremonial  exchanges,  eg.,  Race  Relations 
Sundays,  Brotherhood  Weeks,  etc. 

2)  Recreational  activities:  tours,  camping  trips, 
drama,  music,  etc. 

3)  Field  trips  to  visit  members  of  a  different  group 

4)  Joint  participation  in  common  secular  or  religious 

observances 

b.  Continuing  or  repeated  interaction 

1)  Any  of  the  above  insofar  as  they  are  recurrent 

2)  Young  people1 s  groups 

a)  YMCA  and  YWCA 

b)  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 

c)  Student  organizations 

d)  Other  educational,  political,  religious  or 

social  organizations 

3)  Adult  groups 

a)  Mixed  membership  in  any  group  not  explicitly 
devoted  to  intergroup  relations 

b)  intergroup  conferences:  arranging  for  consul¬ 
tation  and  discussion  among  group  representatives. 

c)  intergroup  forums  on  group  relations 

d)  intergroup  councils  and  committees 


The  assumption  underlying  various  participation  and 
action  programs  is  that  both  knowledge  about  and  acquain¬ 
tance  with  out-groups  lessen  hostility  towards  them. 
nit  engenders  sounder  beliefs  concerning  minority  groups 
and  for  this  reason  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
prejudice. n (ij 

it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  and  predict  the  effect 
of  contact  upon  attitudes  for  there  are  many  variables 
acting  both  separately  and  in  combination.  The  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  problem  can  be  readily  seen  in  Allport’s  list 


1.  Allport,  Op.  cit.,  p.  487 
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of  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  any  evaluation, (l) 


Quantitative  aspects  of  contact: 

a)  Frequency 

b)  Duration 

c)  Number  of  persons  involved 

d)  Variety 

Status  aspects  of  contact: 

a)  Minority  member  has  inferior  status  / 

b)  Minority  member  has  equal  status 

c)  Minority  member  has  superior  status 

d)  Status  of  the  group  as  a  whole  -  high  or  low 

Hole  aspects  of  contact: 

a)  Is  the  relationship  one  of  competitive  or 
co-operativity? 

b)  is  there  a  superordinate  or  subordinate  role 
situation  involved;  eg.,  master-servant, 
employer- employee  etc. 

Special  atmosphere  surrounding  the  contact: 

a)  is  segregation  prevalent,  or  is  egalitarianism 

expected? 

b)  is  the  contact  voluntary  or  involuntary? 

c)  is  the  contact  nrealH  or  Artificial11? 

d)  is  the  contact  perceived  in  terms  of  intergroup 
relations  or  not  perceived  as  such? 

e)  is  the  contact  regarded  as  f,typicalfl  or  as 

11  exceptional 11  ? 

f)  is  the  contact  regarded  as  important  and  intimate, 

or  as  trivial  and  transient? 

Personality  of  the  individual  experiencing  the  contact: 

a)  is  his  initial  prejudice  level  high,  low,  mediun? 

b)  Is  his  prejudice  of  a  surface,  conforming  type,  or 
is  it  deeply  rooted  in  his  character  structure? 

c)  Has  he  basic  security  in  his  own  life,  or  is  he 

fearful  and  suspicious? 

d)  What  is  his  previous  experience  with  the  group 
in  question,  and  what  is  the  strength  of  his 

present  stereotypes? 

e)  What  are  his  age  and  general  education  level? 

f)  Many  other  personality  factors  may  influence 

the  effect  of  contact. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  262, 
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liven  this  list  is  not  exhaustive,  hut  at  least  it 
indicates  the  complexity  of  the  problem  we  face.  However, 
a  number  of  generalizations  based  upon  research  may  be  made. 

Personal  contacts  between  members  of  different  groups 
are  generally  most  effective  in  producing  friendly  relations 
when  the  individuals  are  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
economic  and  social  status  and  share  similar  interests  and 
tastes. (lj 

Personal  associations  of  members  of  different  groups 
is  most  effective  in  reducing  hostility  and  increasing 
understanding  'when  the  focus  of  interaction  is  upon  a 
common  interest,  goal,  or  task  rather  than  upon  intergroup 
association  as  such. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  contact  must 
reach  below  the  surface  in  order  to  be  effective  in 
altering  prejudice.  Only  the  type  of  contact  that 
leads  people  to  do  things  together  is  likely  to 
result  in  changed  attitude.  The  principle  is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  multi-ethnic  athletic  team.  Here 
the  goal  is  all-important;  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  team  is  irrelevant,  it  is  the  cooperative 
striving  for  the  goal  that  engenders  solidarity . (2) 


ACTION  RESEARCH (3) 

One  of  the  facts  most  frequently  found  in  studies  of 
prejudice  is  that  there  exists  an  inconsistency  bet^reen 
the  thinking  and  the  action  of  an  individual  or  a  group. 
Prejudiced  behaviour  occurs  in  spite  of  objective  knowledge 


1.  Allport,  Op.  cit. ,  p.  274  **• 

2.  ibid.,  p.  276. 

3.  Lippitt  &  Hadke,  Op.  cit..  Changing  of  Prejudice: 

Action-Research,  p.  171-176. 
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of  facts.  This  has  led  investigators  to  conclude  that 
facts  are  useful  only  when  the  prejudiced  person  himself 
is  reoriented  in  his  search  for  a  new  solution.  A  person 
must  come  to  his  new  position  for  himself,  through  his 
own  free  activity,  it  is  through  a  process  of  guided 
experiences  which  are  equally  his  own  that  a  person  may  he 
reoriented  so  that  he  gradually  takes  on  within  himself 
the  attitudes  he  would  not  accept  from  others.  Action- 
research  is  one  way  of  having  individuals  and  groups  do 
this . 

The  central  element  in  participant  action-research 
is  that,  if  the  members  of  a  group  are  involved  in  a 
program  to  discover  the  facts  about  their  own  prejudices, 
the  acceptance  of  their  own  findings  will  stimulate 
changes  in  their  conduct.  The  experiences  they  share 
with  others  as  part  of  a  fact-finding  inquiry  makes 
possible  the  acceptance  of  new  behaviour  patterns  which 
under  other  conditions  would  be  rejected.  By  involving 
group  members  in  a  step-by-step (1J  method  beginning  with 
fact-finding,  ego  defenses  are  dropped  and  changes  in 
behaviour  take  place.  The  group  itself  must  carry 
through  its  own  program  of  research  and  action.  Social 
scientists  serving  as  outside  experts  must  limit  their 
activities  to  consultation  and  guidance  rather  than 
direction  and  manipulation.  Where  there  is  a  super- 

1.  ibid.  The  authors  list  9  steps  or  procedures  in 

action-research. 
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imposing  of  r,external  prescription,”  the  group  does  not 
receive  proper  motivation  and  reorientation*  Through 
active  participation  the  individual  and  the  group 
discover  that  their  activities  are  meaningful  and  their 
discoveries  reliable.  The  group  and  its  beliefs  change 
with  the  individual  and  his  beliefs. 


We  have  outlined  very  briefly  a  number  of  approaches 
to  the  controlling  of  group  tensions.  While  in  no  ways 
exhaustive,  our  list  covers  fairly  well  the  types  of 
remedial  programs  that  are  today  widely  employed  by 
numerous  agencies  whose  goal  it  is  to  improve  group 
relations.  However,  there  are  many  principles  and 
considerations  which  have  been  omitted.  Here,  we  shall 
outline  a  few  of  the  broadest  principles  which  appear 
to  operate  in  the  various  programs. 

1)  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  principles 
guiding  strategy  is,  to  put  it  colloquially,  Hgive  people 
the  facts  and  prejudice  will  disappear.”  in  this  crude 
form  the  assumption  is  rarely  made  explicitly,  yet  much 
intercultural  activity  is  carried  on  as  if  the  proposition 
were  accepted.  However,  the  claims  made  for  the  imparting 
of  information  is  growing  more  modest,  frequently  talcing 
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the  form  of  asserting  no  more  than  that  “the  facts  will 
have  some  influence* “ (1) 

insofar  as  it  is  assumed  that  presentation  of  facts 
will  reduce  intergroup  prejudice,  a  further  premise  is 
necessary:  that  prejudice  is  unrealistic,  a  function  of 
ignorance  or  of  “distorted  stereotypes, n  or  “false 
pictures  in  the  mind,*1  of  “warped  social  perception.11 
For  unless  prejudices  represent  erroneous  information 
or  ignorance,  the  presentation  of  correct  facts  can  not 
be  expected  to  change  the  hostile  attitudes.  An  implicit 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  information  is  extremely  common 
and  is  often  expelled  in  one  context  to  reappear  in 
another,  isven  this  is  sometimes  qualified  by  indicating 
the  need  for  a  relatively  long  period  and  many  cumulative 
and  mutually  supporting  educational  influences. 

2)  in  one  sense  the  opposite  of  the  viewpoint  just 
mentioned  is  the  doctrine  that  group  prejudices  are 
subject  to  reduction  or  elimination  only  by  changing 
“underlying  interests1’  or  “needs. “  This  assumption  most 
commonly  takes  the  form  of  stressing,  and  acting  on  the 
basis  of,  a  belief  in  the  dominant  importance  of  economic 
competition  and  economic  deprivation.  This  often  under¬ 
lies  the  efforts  of  those  who  attack  inter group  problems 
by  working  for  measures  intended  to  provide  greater 


1.  ibid.,  p.  486 
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economic  security  for  all,  to  increase  job  opportunities 
for  "underprivileged*1 2  elements,  and  so  on.  extremists 
of  this  view  visualize  a  fundamental  transformation  of  at 
least  some  aspects  of  the  economic  and  political  structure. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  prejudice  is  not  a  "moral  problem"  but 
represents  an  ideology  maintained  because  of  its  usefulness 
in  perpetuating  a  system  of  differential  privileges,  in 
this  view  prejudice  can  be  eradicated  only  by  altering 
the  social  structure  which  give  rise  to  "interests"  that 
are  served  by  intergroup  hostility  along  the  lines  of 
racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  groupings . (1) 

On  the  other  hand,  among  those  who  stress  certain 
psychological  needs  as  the  central  element  in  prejudice, 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  assume  that  direct  change 
in  the  individuals  emotional  organization  is  the  major 
effective  strategy  which  can  be  employed. (2) 

3)  Another  basic  assumption  underlying  a  great 
variety  of  techniques  may  be  presented  in  two  opposing 
formulations:  that  action  should  be  directed  toward 
(a)  a  direct  change  in  values  or  attitudes,  or  (b)  a 
change  in  those  aspects  of  the  situation  which  are 
regarded  as  productive  of  existing  attitudes  and  behaviour. 
Very  few  concrete  programs  are  based  exclusively  on  one  or 
the  other.  The  varying  emphasis  toward  one  pole  or  the 


1.  ibid.  p.  504-507. 

2.  ibid. 
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other  represents  a  kind  of  division  of  labor  and  not 
necessarily  an  unconditional  espousal  of  one  as  the 
only  approach, 

4)  "Contact  brings  friendliness.’1  This  is  a 
general  assumption  manifest  in  a  great  many  current 
activities.  There  is  evidence  that  some  kinds  of  contact 
sometimes  are  follo?fed  by  increased  mutual  understanding 
and  friendliness,  and  that  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

5)  Since  the  problem  is  many-sided,  there  can  be 
no  one  panacea.  Consequently  approaches  should  be  made 
from  many  directions  and  the  emulative  results  may  be 
fairly  significant. 

6)  Kather  than  speak  in  Utopian  terms  of  ultimate 
assimilation,  our  guide  should  be  melioration,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  any  artificial  attempts  to  hasten 
assimilation  will  not  succeed. 

7)  Where  strong  prejudice  is  present  in  a  group 
which  is  highly  self-conscious,  and  strongly  bound  together, 
outside  criticism  of  its  prejudice  is  likely  to  be  taken 

as  an  attack  on  the  group;  and  one  immediate  effect  is  to 
strengthen  the  prejudice,  which  by  virtue  of  the  attack 
becomes  a  symbol  of  in-group  membership  and  solidarity. 

(eg.  The  reaction  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
segregation  in  education.) 

8)  Action  is  ordinarily  better  than  mere  infor¬ 
mation.  Programs  that  involve  the  individual  in  some 
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project  such  as  community  projects  develops  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  minorities  and  not  merely  knowledge  about 
them.  “The  deeper  the  acquaintance  and  the  more  realistic 
the  contacts,  the  better  the  results. 11  (l) 

9)  There  is  the  approach  which  minimizes  the 
differences  in  values  and  behaviour,  and  stresses  the 
elements  common  to  both  parties  in  the  conflict.  Thus, 
for  example,  important  common  elements  in  the  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
groups  may  be  emphasized. 

10)  Appeal  may  be  made  to  larger  social  codes, 
religious  values,  or  legal  precepts.  Approaches  in  this 
category  are  almost  infinitely  varied,  including  drama¬ 
tization  of  inalienable  human  rights,  and  affirmation  of 
codes  of  fair  play  and  other  ethical  precepts. 

11)  The  desired  behaviour  (tolerance,  cooperation 
etc.)  is  linked  with  persons  who  are  prestige  symbols 
and  the  objects  of  mass  identification  on  other  grounds. 
Persons  ?/ho  symbolize  authority  publicly  act  to  reinforce 
desired  attitudes  or  to  discourage  undesired  behaviour. 
Persons  who  represent  the  dicta  of  conscience,  especially 
religious  leaders  and  political  officers,  frequently 
serve  this  function. 


1.  ibid.,  p.  509. 
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P  A  H  1  II 


THE  CHKibliAN  APPKUACH 


Chapter  4* 


THE  BIBLICAL  VIEW  OF  MCE 

The  Bible  speaks  of  the  common  origin  of  all  mankind, 
Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  therefore  to  be 
respected  whatever  his  race,  colour  or  language.  But 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  also  recognize  the  differ- 
enees  between  races.  It  is  in  the  purpose  of  God  that 
there  should  be  different  nations,  according  to  the  writer 
of  Deuteronomy:  uThe  Most  High  gave  the  nations  their 
inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  children  of  men**  and 
nset  the  bounds  of  the  peoples . 18 (l)  The  New  Testament 
equally  recognizes  the  variety  of  nations. (2)  But 
nowhere  does  the  Bible  subscribe  to  the  myth  of  the  8 pure 
race.8  Both  Jew  and  Gentile  are  sinners  and  have  fallen 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  Bible  affirms  the  solidity 
of  mankind  in  sin  -  and  in  the  common  possibility  of  being 
saved  in  Christ. (3)  The  New  Testament  abounds  with 
descriptions  of  the  terrible  individual  and  social 

1.  Deut.  32:8 

2.  Acts  2:9ff;  Acts  17:26ff. 

3 .  Homans  3 : 23 
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discord  which  exists  in  the  world,  of  which  Romans  l:io-32, 
is  perhaps  the  most  detailed  and  vivid. 

A.  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  -  THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE,  (l) 

it  may  seem  strange  that  a  study  of  Christian  and 
Biblical  teaching  about  race  relationships  should  begin 
with  the  idea  of  a  !Chosen  People*,  but  in  fact,  it  must 
not  only  begin  there,  it  must  end  there  too.  Moreover, 
we  are  concerned  not  merely  with  an  idea,  but  with  some- 
thing  which  is  a  reality  in  Christian  belief,  it  lies  at 
the  heart  of  Bible  teaching,  and  it  is  only  in  relation 
to  it  that  Christian  ideas  on  race  or  nationality  can  be 
either  understood  or  made  effective.  G.  Ernest  Wright 
states: 

The  doctrine  of  election  and  covenant  gave  Israel 
an  interpretation  of  life  and  a  view  of  human 
history  which  are  absolutely  fundamental  to  Christian 
Theology,  especially  when  they  are  seen  with  Christ 
as  their  fulfilment. (2) 

But  one  must  be  quite  sure  what  the  teaching  is,  and 
what  it  is  not,  and  to  this  end  one  must  watch  the  long 
process  in  history  by  which  it  was  revealed  and  apprehended, 
from  crude  and  naive  beginnings  to  the  perfected  revelation 
in  Christ. 


1.  Cf  H.H.  Howley.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Election. 

John  Bright.  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

H.W.  Robinson.  The  Religious  ideas  of  the  O.T. 

N.  Snaith.  The  Distinctive  ideas  of  the  O.T. 

2.  G.e.  Wright.  The  O.T.  Against  its  Environment,  p.  68. 
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it  appears  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  their 
existence  as  a  group  of  federated  tribes,  the  Hebrews 
believed  themselves  to  stand  in  a  special  relationship 
to  God,  and  no  Christian  can  deny  that  they  were  right. 

The  Bible  affirms  it  from  end  to  end,  and  the  whole 
setting  of  the  incarnation  proves  it.  it  was  !  unto  his 
own1 2 3  that  Christ  came.(l) 

But  in  the  early  days  they  had  what  seem  to  us  very 
strange  ideas  about  God  and  about  his  relationship  to  them 
and  to  others.  fhey  thought  that  there  were  a  great  many 
gods,  and  that  one  of  them,  whom  they  called  ia/hweh  was 
their  own  particular  tribal  god.  fie  had  made  a  special 
covenant  with  Abraham,  their  ancestor,  and  with  them¬ 
selves  as  a  people  at  Sinai. (2)  By  this  covenant  they 
were  bound  to  serve  him,  and  he,  so  they  believed,  was 
bound  to  bless  them  and  to  further  their  interests. 

Other  tribes  and  nations  had  their  own  god  or  gods,  to 
whom  they  stood  in  a  similar  relationship.  Moreover  it 
was  thought,  not  only  that  iafoweh,  like  other  tribal  gods, 
was  concerned  exclusively  with  his  own  people,  but  even 
that  his  power  and  indeed  his  presence  were  normally 
limited  to  his  own  land.  So  it  was  that  David  complained 
to  Saul  that  the  latter1  s  follovfers 

have  driven  me  out  this  day  that  i  should  have  no 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Go, 
serve  other  gods. (3) 

1.  John  1:11 

2.  Bright,  Op.  cit.,  p.  27.  !1!he  Bible  traces  this  history 
of  election  back  to  Abraham,  but  it  was  in  the  exodus 
events  that  Israel  saw  her  real  beginnings  as  a  people.” 

3 .  i  Sam  25  *  19 . 
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And  Naaman  at  Damascus,  asked  for  two  mules*  burden  of 

earth  from  1 ahweh* s  land,  so  that,  kneeling  on  it,  that 

worship  might  be  possible. (l)  Lven  as  late  as  the  ix:ile 

this  same  idea  persisted: 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  do?/n  and  wept, 
when  we  remembered  thee,  0  Zion... How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land? (2) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Hebrews 
learned  that  their  special  relationship  to  iahweh  excluded 
any  sort  of  worship  of  other  gods,  especially  the  ancient 
ones  who  had  been  in  the  land  since  before  i ahweh  made  it 
his  own.  Elijah's  contest  with  the  prophets  of  Baal  on 
Mount  Carmel (3)  is  the  classic  example  of  the  struggle 
for  the  undivided  loyalty  of  iahweh's  people,  it  was 
longer  still  before  they  learned  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  that  he  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. (4) 

Most  difficult  of  all  was  it  for  them  to  learn  and 
to  believe  that  they  could  expect  no  easy  tolerance  of 
their  misdeeds  on  account  of  their  special  position  as 
God's  Chosen  People;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  planished  with  the  greater  severity  just  because 
of  it.  Hlou  only  have  1  known  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth;  therefore  i  will  visit  upon  you  ail  your 
iniquities. 11  (5) 

1.  11  Kings  5:17 

2.  Ps  137 

3.  i  Kings  IS;  Wright,  Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

4 •  Kowley,  Op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

5.  Ps.  47;  Amos  3:2. 
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Again,  for  a  long  period,  the  common  "belief  among 

the  Hebrews  was  that  it  was  purely  for  their  benefit  that 

God  had  made  them  his  Chosen  People.  They  loved  to 

recount  the  mighty  acts  of  iahweh  on  their  behalf,  in 

delivering  them  from  mgypt,  overthrowing  their  enemies 

and  giving  them  a  land  of  their  own.  And,  as  their 

belief  in  the  greatness  of  iahweh  increased,  so  did  their 

expectation  of  what  he  would  do  for  them. 

The  Lord  is  high,  and  to  be  feared;  he  is  the  great 
King  upon  all  the  earth.  He  shall  subdue  the  people 
under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our  feet.(l) 

Desire  of  me,  and  1  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  bruise  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  break  them  in  pieces,  like 
a  potter* s  wheel. (2) 

it  was  an  exhilarating  prospect,  but,  as  the  Jews  under¬ 
stood  it,  profoundly  selfish,  and  very  different  from 
what  God  himself  intended. 

What  God  did  intend  was  gradually  revealed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets. (3)  it  was  understood  step  by 
step  -  by  some  more  readily  than  by  others. (4)  Quite 
early  in  the  prophetic  period  there  are  hints  of  a  diff¬ 
erent  attitude  to  other  nations  and  races.  Thus  in  the 
story  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  in  the  form  in  which 


1.  Ps.  47  2.  Ps.  2 

3-  Dodd,  C.H.s  The  Bible  Today,  p.  107.  ,!God,s  choice, 
however,  is  (as  the  prophets  are  at  pains  to  point  out) 
not  an  act  of  favouritism,  conferring  privileges 
arbitrarily  denied  other  peoples,  it  is  election  to 
special  responsibility.  To  be  Godfs  Chosen  People 
means  to  be  immediately  exposed  to  His  Word,  with  all 
the  momentous  consequences  that  flow  from  hearing  it.*‘ 
4.  Rowley,  Op.  eit.,  p.  5S. 
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it  has  come  down  to  us,  we  read  not  only:  !,1  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,11  hut  also  !,in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  he  blessed. 11  (l)  Israel1 2  s 
greatness  would,  therefore,  bring  benefit  to  others. 

But  most  of  the  Jews  found  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  God  could  care  for  other  nations.  The  story 
of  Jonah,  written  at  least  a  hundred  years  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile,  was  intended  to  teach  this  lesson 
to  those  who  still  did  not  understand. (2)  Jonah  was  told 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Nineveh,  but  he  objected  strongly 
and  had  an  unusual  adventure  as  a  result.  After-wards  he 
went,  but  he  was  angered  because  God  would  not  destroy 
Nineveh  for  its  sins.  Then  he  was  upset  at  the  withering 
of  a  gourd  under  which  he  was  sheltering;  and  God  said: 
nThou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  which  thou  hast  not 
laboured,  neither  madest  it  to  grow. . .Should  not  i  have 
pity  upon  Nineveh,  that  great  city  wherein  are  more  than 
six  score  thousand  persons...?” 

Some  of  the  prophets  had  learned  far  more  than  this, 
long  before  the  book  of  Jonah  was  written.  Some  of  them 
had  seen  a  vision  of  a  world-wide  kingdom  of  God  in  which 
all  nations  would  have  their  place  -  not  merely  as  subject 
peoples,  but  as  fellow-worshippers  of  Israel1 s  God.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  says: 

1.  Gen.^  12:3 

2.  Moore,  G.F.:  The  Literature  of  the  O.T.  Oxford  1948. 
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Many  peoples  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob.  And  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths:  for  out  of  Zion  shall 
go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem. (l) 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Israel  all  other 
nations  were  to  learn  to  know  and  to  worship  God,  and  were 
to  have  a  place  in  his  kingdom. (2)  Here  was  an  idea  far 
removed  from  the  older  expectation  of  Israeli  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour.  But  even  so  it  was 
believed  that  Israel  would  retain  its  privileged  position. 
Jerusalem  would  be  the  centre  of  world  power  and  govern¬ 
ment  through  Israel* s  king,  the  Messianic  Son  of  David. 

The  Jews  were  learning  what  it  meant  to  be  the  Chosen 
People  of  God,  and  the  next  step  was  most  remarkable, 
indeed,  it  would  be  quite  incredible  apart  from  God*s 
inspiration.  To  understand  it  one  must  remember  that 
Israel  was  a  small  nation  set  in  between  the  great 
military  powers,  as  they  then  seemed,  of  Lgypt  and  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Whichever  was  in  the  ascendant  was  liable  to 
overrun  the  lands  between  them,  and  did  so  on  many 
occasions.  Israel  had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
both,  and  the  Old  Testament  contains  much  evidence  of  the 
mingled  fear  and  hatred  with  which  they  were  regarded. 

Yet  among  the  prophecies  collected  under  the  name  of 


1.  isa.  2:3 

2.  Bowley,  Up.  cit.,  p.  60,64* 
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Isaiah  there  is  one  which  says  this: 

in  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  ligypt  and 
with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth: 
for  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying, 
blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of 
my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance. (l) 

Other  nations,  even  .Egypt  and  Assyria,  were  actually  to 

share  Israeli  own  intimate  relationship  to  God  on  an 

equal  footing.  There  is  nothing  here  of  special  privilege, 

or  power,  or  honour  for  Israel.  The  day  would  come  when 

other  nations  too  would  be  God*s  people,  and  a  blessing 

to  the  world  and  to  each  other  precisely  because,  and  only 

because  this  was  so.  Moreover,  it  is  implied  here  and 

elsewhere,  not  only  that  the  earlier  special  position  of 

Israel  would  lead  to  this,  but  that  it  was  its  purpose 

from  the  beginning. 

How  was  this  to  come  about?  Was  Israel  merely  to 
teach  other  nations  and  then  welcome  them  into  the  family 
of  God?  What  if  they  would  not  hear?  Why  was  it  that 
Israel,  the  Chosen  People,  had  been  required  to  suffer  so 
much  through  the  centuries?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  of 
their  own  sins;  but  they  seemed  to  have  suffered  more  than 
any  other  nation,  and  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  among 
them  appeared  to  be  greatest  of  all.  Could  it  be  that  all 
this  was  part  of  what  was  required  of  them  because  of 
their  mission  in  the  world?  Was  it  necessary  for  them  to 
suffer  in  order  to  bring  other  nations  to  God? 

1.  Isa.  19:24f 
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So  it  was  that  a  new  vision  of  the  purpose  of  God 
was  granted  to  some  of  them.  They  grasped  something  of 
the  final  mystery  of  what  the  Chosen  People  were  intended 
to  be  and  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

This  supreme  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  their 
vocation  is  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of 
isaiah  (42:1-4;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  52:13  to  end  of  53). 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord  there  described  Represents 
Israel  the  nation,  and... the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
isaiah  is... a  philosophy  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
nation.,f(l) 

Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows:  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities: 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. (2) 

It  was  a  dream  of  what  might  be:  a  dream  of  what  was 

intended  to  be:  but  a  dream  which  could  not  be  fulfilled 

until  Christ  came. 

Here,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Hebrews,  Israel,  the  Jews,  came  gradually  to  understand 
Godfs  purpose  for  them  -  or,  rather,  how,  ”at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,”  the  revelation  came  to 
those  of  them  who  could  receive  it.  it  is  clear  that 


1.  H.W.  Robinson.  The  Religious  ideas  of  the  G.T.  p.  176 
Cf.  H.W.  Robinson.  The  Cross  in  the  O.T.  SCM  1955. 

p.  65ff.  An  excellent  summary  of  all  the  existing 
hypotheses  of  scholarship  as  to  who  the  Servant  is 
can  be  found  in  the  Torch  Bible  Commentaries,  isaiah 
40-55.  C.R.  North.  SCM.  1952.  p.  29ff. 

2.  isa.  53:4*5 
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God  chose  the  Jews  to  be  his  people  in  a  special  sense; 
that  they  had  a  uniquely  intimate  relationship  with  him; 
that  he  cared  for  them,  trained,  taught  and  guided  them. 
Yet  none  of  this  was  for  their  own  sake  alone,  it  was 
not  even  especially  for  their  sake,  it  was  because  he 
purposed,  through  them,  to  bring  all  nations  into 
precisely  the  same  relationship  to  himself.  And  for 
some  mysterious  reason  they  had  to  suffer  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

B.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  -  THE  NEW  PEOPLE  OF  GOD(l) 

it  was  to  the  Chosen  People  that  Christ  came,  and  he 
came  as  one  of  themselves.  He  recognised  their  special 
mission,  saying  to  the  Samaritan  woman:  ttYe  worship  that 
which  ye  know  not:  we  worship  that  which  we  know:  for 
salvation  is  from  the  Jews.11  (2)  He  came  in  accordance 
with  what  the  prophets  had  foretold.  He  came,  indeed, 
precisely  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  the  mission  of 
the  Chosen  People,  summing  up  in  himself  all  that  God 
intended  them  to  be  and  to  do.  He  was  11  the  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles.*1 2  He  was  ,!despised  and  rejected  of 
men.11  It  was  by  his  stripes  that  the  nations  were  to  be 
healed. 

1.  Bo?/ley,  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  6  -  Heirs  of  Election 
Bright,  Op.  cit.,  Chapters  7,8,9. 

2.  John  J±:22 
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He  hoped  at  first  to  accomplish  his  purpose  through 
the  Je?/s,  the  ancient  Chosen  People,  using  them  in  union 
with  himself  for  the  saving  of  the  world;  and  almost  all 
his  teaching  and  personal  influence  were  given  to  them. 

He  pleaded  with  them  throughout  his  ministry:  *0  Jerusalem 
Jerusalem. . .how  often  would  i  have  gathered  thy  children 
together. . .and  ye  would  not!” (1)  As  a  nation  they  reject¬ 
ed  him.  And  there  came  that  terrible  judgment  -  to  the 
Jews  the  unbelievable  rejection  of  the  chosen  nation 
itself.  ,!Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness .” (2)  fIHe  came  unto 
his  own,  and  they  that  were  his  own  received  him  not. 

But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the  right 
to  become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name.11  (3) 

Godfs  purpose  remains  the  same,  although  the  manner 
of  its  accomplishment  depends  upon  man*s  free  response. 

The  Jews  as  a  nation  were  rejected,  but  from  among  them 
a  few  were  chosen  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  New  Israel,  a 
new  people  of  God.  it  would  indeed  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  it  was  the  ancient  Chosen  People  who  survived, 
and  found  new  life,  but  did  so,  as  a  Chosen  People,  only 


1.  Matt.  23:37 

2.  Matt.  8:11 

3.  John  1:11 
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in  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  Lord,  in  him  and  by 
him,  the  community  of  the  Chosen  People  was  reconstituted 
and  revivified,  and  became  his  Church  -  f’an  elect  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  people  for  God*s  own  possession. ** (l) 
From  the  earliest  days  the  Church  has  thought  of 
itself  as  the  Ne?j  Israel.  It  has  used  the  Jeirish  Psalms 
in  its  worship,  and  they  are  full  of  reference  to  God!s 
dealings  with  his  people,  with  Israel,  Zion,  Jacob.  Bo 
far  as  these  relate  to  the  past,  they  are  part  of  the 
tradition  which  the  Church  has  inherited.  Where  they 
refer  to  God*s  customary  dealings  with  his  chosen,  or  to 
what  he  will  do  in  the  future,  it  is  accepted,  and  has 
always  been  accepted,  that  they  relate  to  the  Church. 

11  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord:  and  thy  blessing 
is  upon  thy  people. 11  (2)  “Deliver  Israel,  0  God,  out  of 
all  his  troubles . 11  (3)  “Truly  God  is  loving  unto  Israel: 
even  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart.**^)  “So  we,  that 
are  thy  people,  and  sheep  of  thy  pasture,  shall  give  thee 
thanks  for  ever. “(5)  “Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel, 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.1* (6)  Similarly  there  is 
no  note  of  incongruity  in  the  New  Testament  canticles 
which  are  used  constantly  in  Christian  worship:  “Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited  and 
redeemed  his  people**;  “Be  remembering  his  mercy  hath 
holpen  his  servant  Israel:  as  he  promised  to  our  fore- 


1.  X  Peter  2:9 
4.  Ps.  73:1 


2.  Ps.  3:8 
5.  Ps.  79:13 


3.  Ps  25:22 
6.  Ps  121:4 
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fathers,  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever”;  "To  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles:  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel.” (l)  These  illustrations  show  how  completely, 
from  New  Testament  times  onwards,  the  Church  has  been 
committed  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  New  Israel,  the 
Chosen  People  of  God. 

Goa!s  purpose  for  the  Old  Israel  became  his  purpose 
for  the  New. 

Christ,  when  he  chose  the  twelve  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  the  Church(2) ,  did  so  ”that  they  might  be  with  him, 
and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach.” (3)  While 
they  were  with  him  they  were  taught  and  trained,  as 
Israel  had  been  during  the  years  of  its  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  God.  in  both  cases  the  purpose  was  that  God*s 
truth  should  be  preached  to  the  world.  This  was  impressed 
upon  them  by  direct  commands:  ”Go  ye  therefore  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations ! ” (4)  "Xe  shall  be  my  witnesses... 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  ” (5)  Moreover, 
the  twelve  were  called  ”apostles,”  ie.,  envoys  of  Jesus; (u) 
and  an  Apostolic  Church  must  necessarily  be  one  with  a 
mission  in  the  world. 

The  New  Israel  has  no  racial  or  national  basis. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  for 

1.  The  Hymnary  -  733,  747,  749 

2.  Hunter,  A.M.:  Words  &  Works  of  Jesus.  SCM  194?.  P-  62 

3 .  Mark  3 : 14 

4.  Matt  28:19 
3.  Acts  1:8 

6.  Hunter,  Op.  cit.,  p.  62 
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Christ  “hath  made  "both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us.“(l)  All  through  the 
ages  of  the  Church1 2 3 4 s  life  there  has  been  accomplished 
that  of  ?rtiich  the  best  of  the  Jews  could  do  no  more  than 
dream.  Men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  races  have  found 
their  place  within  the  community  of  the  Chosen  People. 

By  baptism  all  are  equally  children  of  God.  All  of  them 
are  God*s  people;  all  of  them  the  work  of  his  hands,  and 
all  of  them  his  inheritance. (2)  And  each  separately  is 
the  child  of  God,  loved  and  valued  as  though  he  were  the 
only  one. 

The  New  Israel  is  also  different  from  the  Old  in 
that  Christ  in  his  own  person  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord.(3)  He  has  borne 
the  griefs  and  sorrows,  and  been  wounded  for  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  world.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Israel* s  vocation  to  suffering  is  not  shared  by  the 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  said  explicitly  that 
those  who  would  be  his  must  deny  themselves,  and  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  him. (4)  Suffering  and  sacrifice 
that  the  world  may  be  delivered  are  certainly  part  of 
the  vocation  of  the  Church.  There  must  be  obedience  even 
unto  death,  if  God*s  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
difference  is  that  God*s  people  in  the  world  are  now 

1.  jsph  2:14 

2.  Cf  isa  19:25 

3.  Hunter,  Up.  cit.,  The  Messiah  Who  Must  Suffer,  p.  94^ 

4.  Matt  16:24 
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called  to  share,  in  time,  in  a  struggle  which  has  already 
been  victoriously  completed  in  the  eternal  sphere. 

Christ  himself  is  the  Chosen  One,  the  Only-Begotten, 
the  Beloved  of  the  Father.  To  him  all  Jewish  history 
looked  forward.  In  his  own  person  he  summed  up,  was,  and 
accomplished  all  that  Israel  was  intended  to  be  and  to  do. 
it  is  in  him,  the  Chosen,  the  Beloved  of  the  Father,  and 
only  in  him  and  for  his  sake,  that  his  people  are  the 
Chosen  People  of  God  -  people  of  whatever  nation  or  race, 
who  are  baptised  into  his  death  and  resurrection  and 
sanctified  by  his  Spirit.  So  it  was  that  St.  Paul  could 
write  to  the  Gentiles: 

Mow  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  that  once  were  afar  off  are 
made  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he  is  our 
peace,  who  made  both  one,  and  brake  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition,  having  abolished  in  his  flesh 
the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
in  ordinances;  that  he  might  create  in  himself  of 
the  twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace;  and  might 
reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  unto  God  through 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby:  and 
he  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  far  off, 
and  peace  to  them  that  were  nigh:  for  through  him 
we  both  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father.  So  then  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourn¬ 
ers,  but  ye  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God,  being  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone;  in  whom  each 
several  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  in  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  in  the 
Spirit. (l) 


1.  bphesians  2:13-22. 
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The  tension  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  is  now 
overcome  in  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  New 
Israel,  which  is  the  heir  to  the  promises  made  to  the  Uld 
Israel. (l)  in  Christ,  man  regains  his  original  status, 
he  becomes  again  imago  Dei.  But  it  is  also  apparent  in 
the  New  Testament  that  these  tensions  between  Israel  and 
the  other  nations  will  not  ultimately  be  eliminated  until 
the  new  age.  11  The  Church  represents,  in  regard  to  the 
racial  question,  the  "earnest11  of  something  which  fri.ll 
find  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  hschaton,  in  the  age  to 
come.  This  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that  these  tensions 
are  already  overcome  in  the  Church  in  a  real  way.  it  is 
by  no  means  only  a  "spiritual"  unity  which  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  here,  but  rather  something  visible  like  Communion 
at  the  i»ord!s  Table,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  life 
of  the  Church.  But  in  so  far  as  Christians  are  members 
of  the  existing  world,  the  distinction  between  "male  and 
female"  still  plays  a  real  role  in  our  lives.  These 
distinctions  do  not  wither  away,  but  they  are  seen  in  a 
new  aspect.  Their  validity  is  limited. "(2) 

Such  is  the  New  Israel;  and  the  New  Israel  looks 
forward  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  a  Holy  City,  having  the 
glory  of  God,  in  which  the  nations  shall  walk  amidst 
the  light  thereof,  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring 

1.  Gal.  3:28-29 

2.  Singh,  Surgit:  "Nation  and  Bace",  Biblical  Authority 
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their  glory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Old  Israel  shall  again 
have  their  place:  a  Jerusalem  which  is  built  as  a  city 
that  is  at  unity  in  itself,  because  it  is  a  divine 
creation,  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God.(l) 


1.  Bev.  20;  Bomans  11;  Ps  122:3. 
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CHAPTER  5 


NATION  AND  tikCti(l) 


We  have  attempted  in  the  previous  chapter,  in  short 
space,  to  give  the  theological  framework  within  which  all 
Christian  thinking  on  nationalism  and  race  must  be  set. 

For  particular  aspects  of  the  matter  there  must  be  much 
further  reference  to  the  Bible,  but  no  doctrine  or 
practice  can  be  regarded  as  Christian  if  it  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  general  outline. 

Both  nationalism  and  racialism  must  be  considered 
together,  since  the  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between 
them.  Surjit  Singh  states: 

The  race  problem^  like  the  national  question,  is 
for  the  Bible  primarily  a  religious  question,  and 
though  we  have,  in  modern  terminology,  to  make  a 
distinction  between  nation  and  race,  this  is  not 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  Biblical  terminology, 
since  the  biological  aspect,  which  calls  for  such 
distinction  today,  plays  no  real  role  in  the  Bible (2) 

The  racial  laws  of  Nehemiah  and  i,zra  were  based  on  anxiety 

to  preserve  the  religious  inheritance  of  Israel  and  not 

upon  racial  hostility . (3) 

Nationality  and  race,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
together,  since  the  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between 


1.  Singh,  Surgit.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  310-322. 

Robinson,  fl.W. :  Religious  ideas  of  the  O.T.  Chapt.  6 
1  The  Hope  of  the  Nation1 2 3  (Nationalism  &  Universalism) 
Knudson,  A.C.:  The  Religious  Teachings  of  the  O.T. 
Chapter  14  -  1  Nationalism  &  Individualism* 

2.  Singh,  Op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  311*  Neh  13:23,27;  Ezra  10; 
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them.  On  the  one  hand,  Jewish  nationalism  was  bound  up 
with  pride  in  their  descent  from  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
were,  in  Christ,  to  be  brought  into  a  new  relationship 
with  one  another  without  reference  to  racial  differences. 
Christianity  has  the  same  things  to  say  about  one’s 
attitude  to  one’s  own  and  other  nations,  and  to  one’s  own 
and  other  races. 

it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  had  a  passionate  devotion 
to  their  nation  and  their  land,  and  they  were  never 
rebuked  for  it.  it  was  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
God’s  purpose  for  them  and  without  it,  the  continuance 
of  their  corporate  life  and  tradition,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  history,  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  the  progressive  revelation  in  preparation  for  Christ’s 
coming  could  not  have  taken  place  as  it  did.  Christ 
himself,  as  a  Jew  according  to  the  flesh,  shared  that 
devotion.  How  otherwise  can  one  understand  the  almost 
complete  restriction  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  direct 
ministry(l),  the  poignancy  of  the  lament  over  Jerusalem  ( 2J , 
and  of  his  forecast  of  the  destruction  to  come,  when  he 
’beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it*? (3)  Love  of  one’s 
country  and  of  one’s  own  people  was  approved  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  Christ’s  example.  St.  Paul,  too,  was  proud 

1.  Matt  15:24 

2.  Matt  23:37f 

3.  Luke  19: Alt f 
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to  call  himself  *  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews 1 2 3 (1) ,  and  to 
affirm  that  he  was  an  Israelite  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. (2) 
So  much  did  he  love  his  nation  that  he  was  prepared  even 
to  jeopardize  his  own  soul,  if  by  that  means  Israel  might 
be  saved. (3) 

The  love  of  one*s  own  country  and  one’s  own  people 
is  not  contrary  to  Christianity,  but  he  must  love  them  in 
the  right  way.  Indeed,  he  should  be  proud  of  them,  but 
he  must  be  proud  of  them  for  the  right  reasons. 

Christ* s  love  for  his  country  was  something  very 
different  from  the  self-centred,  aggressive  nationalism 
of  the  Jews  before  the  prophets  taught  them  better  -  a 
nationalism  which  survived  among  some  of  them  until  his 
time  and  later,  but  which  he  rejected  as  the  prophets  had 
done  before  him.  The  Jews  had  dreamed  of  the  subjugation 
of  other  nations,  and  even  of  a  world-wide  dominion  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Israel.  They  regarded  themselves 
as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  that  God  was  concerned 
to  bring  all  these  things  to  pass.  As  it  was  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter,  it  was  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  development  that  were  marked  by  this  outlook,  and 
it  needed  radical  change  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of 
the  later  prophets  and  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

1.  Phil.  3:5 

2.  2  Cor.  11:22 

3 .  Homans  9 : 3 
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Both  nationalism  and  racialism  have  brought  untold 

misery  upon  the  world  because  they  have  so  often  contained 

elements  which  are  not  only  pre-Christian,  but  anti- 

Christian.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  innate  self-centred- 

ness  and  self-assertiveness  of  human  nature,  which  we 

believe  God  through  Christ  condemns,  and  partly,  in  the 

case  of  Christian  people,  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 

Old  Testament.  Singh  states: 

...it  would  be  utterly  senseless  for  any  Christian 
to  quote  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  order 
to  justify  similar  measures  in  our  own  time  for  the 
protection  of  other  races.  This  was  the  error  of 
the  1  German  Christians*,  the  Nazi  Party  in  the 
German  Churches  after  1933.  The  events  which 
followed  clearly  indicate  what  serious  consequences 
the  wrong  application  of  Biblical  texts  may  have  for 
the  Church.  Nowhere  does  the  Bible  subscribe  to  the 
myth  of  the  !pure  race*  which  was,  and  still  is,  in 
the  minds  of  some  people  in  our  century. (1) 

Passages  which,  as  we  have  seen,  reflected  the  earlier 
stages  of  Jewish  thought  and  needed  radical  reinterpreta¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation,  have  been 
treated  as  though,  in  their  original  meaning,  they  could 
apply  to  particular  nations  or  races  in  the  Christian 
era.  Thus  the  Moderator  of  the  Transvaal  Synod  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  speaking  at  the  Pretoria  Conference 
in  November  1953  stated: 

To  create  a  cosmos  God  separated  things;  light  from 
darkness,  waters  above  the  firmament  from  waters 
under  the  firmament,  dry  land  from  the  sea.  All 
living  creatures,  too.  He  created  according  to  their 
kind... From  the  very  beginning  it  was  the  intention 


1.  Singh,  Op.  cit.,  p.  320f. 
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of  the  Lord  that  mankind  should  live  in  separate 
nations  and  peoples,  in  his  sinful  self-conceit 
man  wished  to  frustrate  this  intention,  as  much  as 
to  say:  'Let  us  not  part,  let  us  remain  together. 
And  let  us  build  a  tower  to  reach  unto  heaven. ' 

And  then  God  came  as  the  Maker  of  separations  and 
said:  'Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have 

all  one  language.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  there 
confound  their  language. . .So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad. (±) 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  Hew  Testament  and  in  the 
context  of  the  whole  revelation  of  Scripture,  such  argu¬ 
ment  is  based  on  bad  exegesis  and  wrong  interpretation. 

No  nation  or  race  is  the  favourite  of  Heaven. 
Neither  are  their  interests  the  special  concern  of  the 
Almighty.  Not  because  he  does  not  care  for  any  of  them, 
but  precisely  because  he  cares  for  them  all.  mach  one, 
in  Christ,  is  a  people  for  God's  own  possession,  and  all 
of  them  equally  are  objects  of  his  love. 

Therefore,  aggressive  action,  the  desire  of  any 
nation  or  race  to  dominate  others,  whether  by  war,  by 
threat  of  force,  by  economic  pressure,  by  presumption 
of  superiority  or  by  any  other  means,  is  an  offence 
against  God.  And  the  claim  or  assumption  that  any  such 
action  or  ambition  can  receive  the  divine  blessing  is  no 
less  than  blasphemy. 

A  Christian's  love  of  his  country  and  his  pride  in 
it  in  no  way  involve  indifference  to  other  countries  - 
much  less  contempt  for  them.  He  is  bound  to  respect  and 


1.  'The  Theology  of  Apartheid'.  The  Church  Faces  the 
Challenge.  The  Report  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Commission  on  Communism.  Longmans  1955-  P*  SOff. 
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to  rejoice  in  all  their  good  qualities  and  honourable 
achievements,  both  those  which  are  paralleled  in  his  own 
land  and  those  which  are  not.  That  he  should  do  so  must 
folloFf  from  his  belief  that  other  nations,  equally  with 
his  own,  are  beloved  of  God;  that  all  have  their  place 
in  his  purpose  and  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  true  riches 
of  each  are  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  in  a  universal 
fellowship. 

What  has  been  said  about  nations  applies  equally  to 
race.  Kegardless  of  color  or  any  other  method  of  ethno¬ 
logical  classification,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
love  their  own  people,  value  their  praiseworthy  qualities 
and  accomplishments,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  an  honourable 
future  for  them.  To  suppose  that  the  distinctions  between 
them  correspond  with  special  functions  which  they  are  to 
perform  in  the  divine  purpose,  or  to  characteristic 
contributions  which  they  are  intended  to  make  to  the 
glory  of  God*s  kingdom,  is  in  agreement  with  Biblical 
theology.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  who  were  not 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Jews,  that  they  and  other  Gentiles 
had  their  special  functions  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  each 
complementary  to  the  others.  He  tola  them  of  nthe  whole 
body”  which,  ” fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase 
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of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.n(lJ 
if  such  is  the  divine  purpose,  it  is  an  affront  to  God 
for  one  race  to  despise  another. 

The  Bible  has  much  to  teach  about  menf  s  attitude 
to  their  nation  and  race,  and  much  about  the  relation 
of  nation  to  nation  and  race  to  race,  £very  nation  and 
race  is  called  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  possi¬ 
bilities  within  the  fellowship  of  God!s  Chosen  People. 


1.  Bphesians  4*16 
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CHAPTER  6 
^QUALITY (1) 

±n  1950,  a  commission  of  experts  representing 
various  branches  of  science,  appointed  by  the  United 
Nations  educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  reported  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  for 
believing  that  there  are  any  inherent  differences  in 
ability  between  ethnic  groups. (2)  The  Bible  affirms 
that  mankind  is  essentially  one.  God  made  man,  not  any 
particular  race  or  group,  but  man  in  his  own  image. 

St.  Paul  says  that  l, 2 3God  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. ” (3)  it  does  not 
actually  follow  from  this  that  the  inherent  abilities  of 
all  races  are  equal,  but  the  unity  of  humanity  would  seem 
to  imply  it,  so  would  the  divine  purpose  that  all  nations 
and  races  should  meet  on  an  equal  footing  within  his 
kingdom,  it  is  wrong  for  Christians  as  well  as  others, 
in  view  of  scientific  studies,  to  believe  that  some  races 
are  more  advanced  than  others  but  this  is  due  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  lived,  it  is  proper 
to  assume  that  the  different  races  have  potential  abilities 
?/hich  are  equal  in  value. 

1.  Oldham,  J.H.:  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem. 

Chapters  5  and  6. 

2.  Cf  Chapter  1  of  this  thesis. 

3.  Acts  17:26ff 
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Although  the  Bible  does  not  say  that  the  mental  and 
physical  abilities  of  all  individuals  are  equal,  it  does 
say  that  all  men  are  equally  the  objects  of  God!s  love* 
fie  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  all  are  called  to  love  and 
serve  him  in  his  family.  Christ  died  for  all,  and  to  all 
equally  is  made  the  offer  to  new  life  in  him  -  without 
any  reference  to  their  own  merits  or  accomplishments. 
Because  of  the  love  of  God  for  all  men  then,  all  men  are 
equal.  Regardless  of  the  station  in  life,  whether  one 
be  brilliant,  average  or  imbecile,  all  of  them  have  their 
equality  because,  and  only  because,  of  their  value  in 
the  love  of  God. 

Apart  from  the  Christian  teaching,  the  ideal  of 
equality  is  ridiculous  and  even  meaningless.  This  is 
strange  because  many  who  do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
Christianity  are  strong  supporters  of  the  equality  of 
human  rights,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the 
Christian  doctrine  really  supports  all  that  is  based 
upon  it.  Whether  equality  of  value  in  the  love  of  God 
regardless  of  ability  or  character  justifies  equal 
treatment  and  equal  responsibilities  in  circumstances 
where  the  practical  importance  of  character  and  ability 
is  extremely  necessary,  is  a  debatable  matter. 

The  hew  Testament  recognizes  the  differences  between 
man  and  man,  not  in  the  essential  values  but  in  the 
fitness  to  accept  responsibility,  in  Christ1 s  parable 
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of  the  Talents (l)  the  men  are  given  talents  according  to 
their  ability.  Different  responsibilities  were  given  to 
each  and  two  were  commended  because  they  did  their  best. 
The  third  was  condemned,  not  because  of  his  lack  of 
ability,  but  because  he  did  not  use  what  ability  he  had. 

There  are  three  points  to  this  parable  that  are 
applicable  to  every  day  life.  The  first  is  that  indivi¬ 
dual  gifts  and  abilities  vary.  The  second  is  that 
different  degrees  of  responsibility  are  given  to  those 
with  different  degrees  of  ability.  The  third  point  is 
the  faithfulness  with  which  the  gifts  are  used.  Faith¬ 
fulness  being  equal,  the  man  with  few  abilities  and  the 
man  with  many  are  equally  worthy. 

in  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
Christ  shows  that  he  recognizes  that  some  men  achieve 
more  because  their  opportunities  are  greater.  The 
labourers  who  were  not  able  to  find  work  until  the 
eleventh  hour  were  paid  the  same  wages  as  those  who  had 
been  able  to  obtain  work  earlier  in  the  day.  The  point 
is  that  God  rewards  those  who  have  served  him  and  have 
done  their  best,  whether  their  opportunities  for  service 
has  been  many  or  few. (2) 

Although  these  parables  do  not  refer  to  racial 
groups  they  have  a  relevance  to  certain  aspects  of  the 


1.  Matt  25:15ff.  Cf  interpreter’s  Bible.  Vol  7,  p.  558. 

2.  Matt  20:3ff.  Cf  Interpreter’s  Bible.  Vol  7,  p.  4&9ff. 
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racial  problem.  There  are  many  communities  of  people 
who,  because  of  environment  and  the  accidents  of  history, 
are  in  a  backward  state  in  ability  and  accomplishment. 

For  instance,  the  situation  is  a  difficult  one  for  both 
Africans  and  Europeans.  Very  few  Africans  have  reached 
the  stage  where  they  can  compete  with  the  Europeans  on 
equal  terms.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  and  the  help 
of  the  Europeans  is  often  viewed  with  suspicion  and  even 
resented.  Mutual  understanding  and  effort  is  necessary 
on  both  sides.  What  the  New  Testament  says  about  indivi¬ 
duals  is  true  of  such  groups,  not  because  they  are  racial 
groups  but  because  they  have  not  had  equal  opportunities 
and  are  hence  backward. 

Scientists  say  that  there  is  no  reasons  why  such 
people  should  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  reach  the  same 
level  of  the  Europeans.  Christianity  makes  three 
affirmations  about  this  statement.  First,  that  they  are 
of  equal  value  with  the  .Europeans  because  they  are  all 
objects  of  God*s  love.  Second,  that  though  they  are  in 
a  backward  state,  these  people  must  be  treated  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  Thirdly,  because  they  are 
God!s  people,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  make  them  full 
participants  in  the  universal  brotherhodd  which  is  God* 5 
will.  This  means  that  no  artificial  barriers  can  be  set 
up  for  their  progress,  that  their  exclusion  from  respon¬ 
sible  positions  be  made  on  cultural  and  educational 
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grounds  and  not  on  racial  grounds. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  Human 
abilities  vary  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Different 
people  have  different  gifts.  Whether  these  differences 
are  innate  or  due  to  training  or  environment  does  not 
matter  for  the  present  purpose.  The  point  is  that  human 
life  is  immeasurably  enriched  by  diversities  of  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  New  Testament  recognizes  this.  St.  Paul  says 
that  "there  are  diversities  of  gifts." (1)  And  although 
the  reference  is  to  spiritual  gifts,  some  of  those  he 
mentions  are  closely  related  to  mental  processes,  and 
the  wider  application  is  certainly  valid.  St.  Paul 
affirms  that  these  differing  gifts  should  each  be  honoured 
both  by  its  possessor  and  by  the  community,  for  the  full 
life  of  the  latter  requires  the  proper  exercise  of  them 
all.  And  what  is  true  of  individual  gifts  may  be  said 
to  be  also  true  of  societies  or  races.  The  glory  and 
honour  of  the  nations  are  to  be  brought  into  the  city  of 
God. (2)  National,  ethnological  and  other  groups  often 
possess  special  qualities  of  their  own,  whether  inherent 
or  acquired,  and  the  whole  world  has  gained  through  their 
distinctive  achievements. 

The  Bible  teaches  equality  of  value  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  not  identity  of  capacity  or  of  function,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  the 


1.  1  Cor.  12:4 

2.  Hev.  21:26 
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Christian  fellowship,  but,  since  it  is  Godfs  will  that 

all  nations  and  men  should  come  into  that  fellowship, 

his  words  show  what  is  meant  to  apply  universally. 

For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  in  one  Spirit  were 
we  all  baptised  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or 
greeks,  whether  bond  or  free;  and  were  ail  made  to 
drink  of  one  Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many,  if  the  foot  shall  say,  Because 
1  am  not  the  hand,  i  am  not  of  the  body;  it  is  not 
therefore  not  of  the  body.  And  if  the  ear  shall 
say.  Because  1  am  not  the  eye,  1  am  not  of  the  body 
it  is  not  therefore  not  of  the  body,  if  the  whole 
body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing?  if  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?  But 
now  hath  God  set  the  members  each  one  of  them  in 
the  body,  even  as  it  pleased  him.  And  if  they 
were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body?  But  now 
they  are  many  members,  but  one  body.  And  the  eye 
cannot  say  to  the  hand,  i  have  no  need  of  thee: 
or  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  i  have  no  need  of 
you.  Kay,  much  rather,  those  members  of  the  body 
which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary:  and 
those  parts  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less 
honourable,  upon  those  we  bestow  more  abundant 
honour;  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant 
comeliness;  whereas  our  comely  parts  have  no  need: 
but  God  tempered  the  body  together,  giving  more 
abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked;  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body;  but  that 
the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  And  whether  one  member  suffereth,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  is 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.(l) 


We  have  quoted  this  passage  from  St.  Paul  in  full 
because  of  its  insistence  upon  a  principle  which  is 
fundamental  in  the  Christian  outlook,  equality  does  not 
mean  that  every  one  is  fitted  to  do  exactly  the  same 
things,  or  to  live  precisely  the  same  sort  of  life. 


1.  1  Cor.  12:12-26 
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its  meaning  is  that  we  are  all  of  equal  value  in  the  sight 
of  God,  equally  worthy  of  respect,  if  v\re  do  our  best.  We 
are  not  all  the  same,  and  it  would  be  a  most  uninteresting 
world  if  we  were. 

its  relevancy  upon  matters  of  race  is  obvious.  The 
affirmation  that  all  races  are  of  equal  value  in  the 
sight  of  God  does  not  imply  that  they  are  identical,  and 
nothing  in  the  Bible  suggests  that  they  are  all  to  be 
merged  into  one  uniform  human  type.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  unity  of  fellowship  v*hich  transcends  differences 
without  obliterating  them. 

The  Oxford  Conference  of  1937  stated: 

Each  of  the  races  of  mankind  has  been  blessed  by 
God  with  distinctive  and  unique  gifts... The  Christian 
sees  distinctions  of  race  as  part  of  Godls  purpose 
to  enrich  mankind  with  a  diversity  of  gifts. (l) 

The  recognition  of  these  different  gifts  does  not  mean 

a  differentiation  betvsreen  the  races  as  to  their  intrinsic 

value. 


1.  Yisser  !T  flooft,  Op.  cit.,  p.  57. 
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CHAPTEK  7 

ilA.CE  PREJUDICE  AS  S IK  OF  PRIDE 

All  racial  problems  are  human  problems  in  the  sense 
that  they  relate  to  the  lives  and  needs  of  human  beings* 
They  are  also  human  problems  in  the  sense  that  it  is  by 
human  beings  that  they  must  be  solved.  And,  however 
complicated  their  economic  and  constitutional  aspects, 
it  is  this  human  factor  that  is  most  intractable.  The 
undeniable  fact  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
human  nature.  Before  the  First  World  War  there  were  some 
who  denied  it,  and  maintained  that  everything  would  come 
right  if  every  one  had  enough  education.  But  the  time 
for  that  has  passed.  There  is  so  much  evil  in  the  world. 

So  many  plans,  good  in  themselves,  for  the  better  ordering 
of  human  affairs  have  brought  disappointment.  So  many 
hopes  have  been  frustrated.  The  trouble  lies  in  man 
himself.  Christianity  calls  it  1  original  sin*  or  *  original 
sinfulness*,  and,  whatever  its  first  cause,  it  consists 
essentially  in  an  innate  self-centredness  or  selfishness, 
it  is  the  opposite  of  love  for  God  and  love  for  one*s 
neighbour,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  strife  and  unhappiness  and  sin  in  the  world, 
it  is  not  confined  to  human  nature  as  found  in  individual 
men  and  women,  but  is  equally  or  even  more  potent  in  group 
mentality  and  character,  whether  the  group  be  race,  nation 
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or  any  other  form  of  association  in  which  the  sense  of 
membership  is  deeply  rooted.  When  the  interests  of  their 
group  are  in  question  many  people  will  act  in  a  manner, 
or  will  assent  to  action  of  a  kind,  which  they  would 
regard  as  dishonourable  and  wrong  if  it  related  to  their 
private  concern. (l)  Loyalty  to  onefs  group  may  be  an 
admirable  quality,  but  it  may  also  be  sadly  perverted, 
it  is  a  virtue  so  far  as  it  is  a  directing  of  attention 
away  from  one!s  self  and  a  readiness  to  subordinate 
personal  advantages  to  those  of  others.  It  is  dangerous 
when  its  strength  lies  in  the  identification  of  group 
interests  with  oneTs  own,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  in 
effect  an  extension  and  reinforcement  of  that  self- 
centredness  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble. 

it  is  the  contention  of  this  thesis  that  the  attitude 
of  racial  superiority  is  a  peculiarly  vicious  form  of  sm, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  form  of  idolatry,  it  derives 
from  man*  s  fancying  himself  to  be  God  and  thus  the  supreme 
judge  over  other  men.  The  prejudiced  person  in  effect 
attributes  uniquely  divine  qualities  to  himself  and  to 
his  own  group. 

Differing  secular  theories  of  intolerance  and 
discrimination  have  one  common  element.  They  almost 
always  seek  for  specific  causes  of  the  malady  -  economic 
interest,  social  prestige,  family  training,  ignorance, 

1.  Cf  B.  Niebuhr.  Moral  Man  and  immoral  Society. 

Niebuhr  develops  this  thesis  with  convincing  clarity 
in  this  book. 
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and  the  like.  Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
in  particular  individuals  can  be  explained  in  this  way. 

But  such  an  approach  leaves  unanswered  the  important 
question  of  what  common  denominator  is  preveniently  at 
work  in  all  men,  capable  of  producing  hatred  of  other 
people,  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  man  is  of  particular  relevance.  With  the 
aid  of  Christian  anthropology  we  learn  why  men  engage 
in  claims  of  superiority  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  a  general  predisposition  in  man  toward  sm 
and  the  resultant  will-to-power  over  his  fellows.  As 
Reinhold  NiebuhrCl)  has  described  the  human  situation, 
the  imperialism  of  man  is  traceable  to  the  state  of 
anxiety  which  arises  from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a 
finite  organism  doomed  one  day  to  die.  Man  is  a  strange 
creature  who  lives  at  the  meeting  place  of  nature  and 
spirit.  This  means  that  he  is  at  once  finite  and  infinite. 
Ee  is  a  creature  of  nature  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Because  he  is  also  a  spiritual  or  infinite  being,  man  is 
aware  of  his  finiteness.  This  awareness  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  desparate  attempts  to  escape  from  his  predica¬ 
ment.  On0e  technique  is  to  deny  his  limited,  creaturely 
character  by  playing  God.  Racial  prejudice  is  a  pervasive 
and  demonic  implementation  of  self-worship,  and  racial 
bigotry  is  a  particular  form  of  the  corrupting  of  human 
freedom  which  is  sin.  Thus  pride  manifests  itself  in 

1.  R.  Niebuhr.  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man.  Vol.  1. 
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various  forms,  each  of  which  is  an  abortive  attempt  to 
find  security  and  meaning  for  life  in  spite  of  its  anxious 
insecurities.  The  pride  of  power  exalts  a  man  and  makes 
him  feel  more  secure,  enabling  him  to  think  that  he  is 
above  the  insecurities  that  plague  the  common  run  of 
mankind.  This  lust  for  povirer  leads  man  to  misuse  his 
power  over  his  fellow  man  through  totalitarianism, 
racial  discrimination,  imperialism,  and  so  on.  Man 
expresses  his  pride  by  identifying  himself  with  social 
groups  Such  as  nations,  classes,  churches,  or  races. 

He  finds  his  security  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
power,  knowledge,  or  goodness  of  his  group.  Niebuhr 
says  of  racial  prejudice: 

it  is  indeed  a  form  of  irrationality;  but  it  is  not 
as  capricious  as  modern  universalis ts  assume. 

Racial  prejudice,  the  contempt  of  the  other  group, 
is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  racial  pride;  and 
racial  pride  is  an  inevitable  concomittant  of  the 
ethnic  will  to  live... There  are  spiritual  elements 
in  every  human  survival  impulse;  and  the  corruption 
of  these  elements  is  pride  and  the  will-to-power . 

This  corruption  is  deeper  and  more  universal  than 
is  understood  in  our  liberal  culture. (l) 

W.  A.  Visser  1 T  Hooft,  General  Secretary  of  the  World 

Council  of  Churches,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  prepared 

for  UNESCO  says: 

Racial  conflict  is  not  essentially  different  from 
other  forms  of  human  conflict.  All  of  them  are 
symptoms  of  that  sense  of  insecurity  and  egotism 
which  characterize  the  human  situation.  All  of 
them  need  to  be  overcome  by  the  faith  that  in  Christ 


1.  Niebuhr,  R.:  An  interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics. 

p.  139. 
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men  receive  the  offer  of  a  security  which  enables 
them  to  treat  their  fellow-men  as  brothers. (1) 

D.L.  Soper,  in  his  book  states: 

Far  down  in  human  nature  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  pride,  ready  to  spring  into  activity  at  any 
slight  provocation.  When  it  becomes  aroused,  it 
can  find  satisfaction  only  in  a  feeling  of  superior¬ 
ity  to  someone  else... As  long  as  human  nature  runs 
true  to  form  we  shall  doubtless  find  some  who  will 
respect  and  be  brotherly  with  their  fellow  man,  and 
there  will  be  those  who  will  act  otherwise.  The 
tendency  to  pride,  one  facet  of  which  is  racial 
pride,  is  always  present,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
against  which  we  are  all  called  on  to  wage  constant 
warfare. (2) 


ideally  men  may  use  their  spiritual  freedom  to 
recognize  their  limitations  rather  than  to  make  inordinate 
claims  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  some  people  do  not 
display  racial  bias  shows  that  this  ideal  may  occasionally 
be  realized  (although  their  anxiety  will,  of  course,  show 
itself  at  other  points,  perhaps  equally  destructive) . 

The  absence  of  racial  pride  among  many  individuals 
illustrates  the  operation  of  the  hidden  grace  of  God. 

But  very  often  will-to-pov/er  arises  as  the  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  man* s  finite-infinite  situation.  Factors  like 
childhood  experiences  and  family  influences  appear  as 
occasions  for  the  development  of  prejudice.  They  cannot 
be  ultimate  causes.  They  could  never  bear  fruit  unless 
the  evil  soil  from  which  they  spring  were  not  already  to 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  man.  The  ^mystery  of  iniquity n 


1.  Visser  *T  Hooft,  W.A.:  The  Ecumenical  Movement  and 

the  Racial  Problem.  UNESCO,  p.  9. 

2.  Soper,  Up.  cit.,  p.  278,279. 
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is  not  revealed,  consequently,  through  the  method  of 
attributing  racial  bigotry  to  specific  historical  and 
psychological  causes. 

When  taken  by  itself,  a  teaching  of  the  scientific 

facts  about  race  does  little  or  no  good,  because  the 

fundamental  issues  in  race  relations  are  not  ethnological 

or  biological  but  ethical” (lj  and  "no  scientific  descrip- 

tion  of  a  moral  act  can  ever  disclose  the  area  of  freedom 

in  which  alternative  choices  are  weighed. 11  (2)  Many 

writers  have  voiced  the  insufficiency  of  the  educational 

and  rational  approach  to  the  controlling  of  prejudice. 

J.H.  Oldham,  states  the  limitation  of  reason: 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  modern 
culture,  that  the  progressive  development  of  reason 
can  completely  overcome  the  partial  insights  and 
natural  limits  of  finite  men.  Man,  as  the  creature 
both  of  necessity  and  freedom,  must,  like  Moses, 
always  perish  outside  the  promised  land.  He  can 
see  what  he  cannot  reach. (3) 


All  modern  moral  theory  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  human  reason  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  higher 
and  higher  standards  of  impartial  judgment  and 
harmonies  of  conduct... It  really  gives  itself  to 
disearnate  perfection;  and  that  an  adequate  education 
will  ultimately  allow  men  to  judge  issues  between 
themselves  and  their  neighbours,  as  if  the  judgments 
were  not  always  conditioned  by  the  partial  perspect¬ 
ives  of  a  finite  creature  and  corrupted  by  the  will- 
to-live  of  natural  man. (4) 


The  scientific  way  of  looking  at  things,  immense 
as  are  the  services  it  has  rendered,  does  not 
express  the  whole  nor  the  deepest  truth  about  man. (2) 


1. 

3. 

5. 


Uldham,  Op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
ibid.,  p.  79. 
ibid.,  p.  26. 


2.  ibid.,  p.  SO . 
4.  ibid.,  p.  69. 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  acutest  theories,  the  greatest 
intellectual  power,  the  most  elaborate  education,  are 
a  sheer  mockery  when,  as  too  often  happens,  they  feed 
mean  motives  and  a  nerveless  will.(l) 


No  teaching  of  science  can  compel  me  to  treat  my 
fellowman  otherwise  than  as  a  man;  all  it  can  do 
is  to  help  to  establish  the  relations  between  us 
on  a  more  secure  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
understanding. (2) 

Beinhold  Niebuhr  states: 

We  have  regarded  racial  prejudice  as  vestiges  of 
barbarism,  which  an  enlightened  education  was  in 
process  of  overcoming. . .Uur  anthropologists  rightly 
insisted  that  there  were  no  biological  roots  of 
inequality  between  races;  and  they  wrongly  drew 
the  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  racial  prejudice 
is  a  form  of  ignorance  which  could  be  progressively 
dispelled  by  enlightenment . (3) 

William  A.  Spurrier  states: 

My  strongest  act  of  will  is  to  advance  myself  and 
my  interests.  This  is  why  1  cannot  be  completely 
objective  in  life;  this  is  why  self-interest  will 
tend  to  corrupt  my  reason,  my  tsfairnessn,  and  my 
appreciation  of  others.  This  is  why  intelligence 
and  education  per  se  are  no  guarantee  of  a  good 
and  creative  character . (4) 

John  C.  Bennett  writes: 

The  widespread  belief  that  the  chief  hope  of 
restoring  order  to  society  lies  in  an  increase  of 
knowledge  and  skill  is  the  most  formidable  rival 
faith  which  Christianity  has  to  meet  in  the  world 
today. (5) 

By  assuming  that  the  standpoint  of  science  is  the 
only  possible  standpoint  men  are  prevented  from 
discovering  the  real  sources  of  the  evils  from 
which  they  are  suffering.  In  investigation  the 
self  is  taken  for  granted.  All  the  evil  is  assumed 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  141  2.  ibid.,  p.  220. 

3.  Niebuhr,  B.:  Children  of  Darkness  and  Children  of 

Light,  p.  138. 

4.  Spurrier,  W.A.:  A  Guide  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

Scribner !s  1932.  p.  79 

5.  Bennett,  J.:  The  Church  &  Disorder  of  Society,  p.  45. 
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to  lie  outside  it  in  the  field  which  it  is  investi¬ 
gating.  it  is  at  this  point  we  detect  an  inadequacy 
of  a  purely  scientific  approach  to  life  and  its 
problems. (l) 

The  essence  of  man  is  will  rather  than  mind.  Were 
he  primarily  intellect,  it  would  be  plausible  to  assume 
that  his  real  difficulty  is  ignorance,  and  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  would  thereby  lead  to  proper  behaviour, 
it  is  held,  by  and  large,  that  the  real  fault  in  race 
relations  is  that  members  of  differing  groups  were  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  that  the 
poison  could  be  drawn  out  of  racial  bias  by  teaching 
people  the  M truth”  about  other  races.  Christian  theology 
posits  a  far  more  realistic  point  of  view,  viz.,  that 
man1 2 s  basic  sin  is  not  ignorance  but  pride,  and  that 
14 the  problem 14  is  not  one  of  acquainting  people  with  the 
facts. 

in  other  words  racial  prejudice  is  not  just  a  form 
of  ignorance  which  can  be  progressively  dispelled 
by  enlightenment  or  by  the  proclamation  of  the  ideal 
of  racial  understanding.  Pride  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  force  which  makes  for  humility. (2) 

The  real  problem  of  race  is  that  men  willfully 
distort  the  facts.  The  race  issue  becomes  acute  Y/henever 
there  is  a  threat,  real  or  imagined,  to  self-interest. 

The  human  self  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  impulses  and 


1.  ibid. 

2.  Visser  fT  Hooft,  Op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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desires.  An  intellectual  confrontation  with  certain 
facts  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  for  people  like  to 
twist  facts  to  their  own  advantage.  Facts  are  of  aid 
only  where  the  total  personality  can  he  or  has  been 
reoriented. 
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CHAPTER  8 

GUD1  S  GRACh 

The  Bible  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  because 
of  this  inherent  tendency  -  this  preoccupation  with 
self  and  one*s  own  dignity,  ambitions,  pleasures  and 
greeds  -  that  man's  hopes  for  a  better  future  are  doomed 
to  frustration,  so  long  as  he  seeks  to  realise  them  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts,  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  hew  Testament  to  imagine  that  he  can 
overcome  the  evil  in  himself  otherwise  than  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ.  IJUnly  the  grace  of  God  can  work  in 
the  hearts  of  men  the  necessary  miracle  which  shall 
eradicate  so  deeply  lodged  a  malady.11  (l) 

The  Christian  way  of  salvation  begins  in  a  series 
of  historical  events.  These  events  are  the  birth,  life, 
teaching,  ministry,  passion,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  we  may  read  in  the  Gospels.  The 
significance  of  the  humanity  and  historicity  of  Christ 
is  that  he  becomes  one  with  us  in  our  nature,  our  circum¬ 
stance  and  our  sin.  When  man  is  unable  by  the  rebellion 
and  division  of  his  will  to  lift  himself  into  communion 
with  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  assumes  our 
human  nature  and  comes  as  a  man  amongst  men. 


1.  Soper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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The  historic  events  are  also  eternal  events.  They 

take  place  in  time  and  yet  they  have  an  essential 

character  which  is  timeless.  They  are  the  eternal 

expressing  itself  in  time.  They  are  miraculous  in  the 

true  meaning  of  that  word,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 

direct,  unmediated  acts  of  God.  The  writers  of  the 

Gospels  knew  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Son  of  God  and  so 

wrote  of  him,  telling  us  the  story  of  his  earthly  life 

and  death  and  yet  indicating  also  that  we  are  witnessing 

a  miracle,  the  miracle  of  God’s  redemption  of  man. 

ii.  La  B.  Cherbonnier  states: 

Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  the  claim  that 
this  God  has  acted  within  history  to  fulfill  his 
promises;  to  forgive  sins  and  incorporate  men  in 
a  redemptive  community,  here  and  now. (l) 

By  this  historic  yet  eternal  act  there  is  created 
a  new  humanity  in  Christ  which  is  redeemed  from  sin  not 
by  its  own  action  but  by  its  identification  with  him 
through  faith.  The  communion  between  God  and  man  which 
was  broken  by  man’s  sin  is  restored  by  God’s  love  and 
forgiveness.  God  in  Christ  takes  upon  himself  the 
burden  of  sin  and  death  and  bears  them  for  us  that  we 
might  return  to  communion  with  him.  The  sinful  will  of 
man  was  seen  historically  in  conflict  with  the  loving 
will  of  God  and  that  conflict  resulted  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ  where  God’s  love  is  seen  bearing  the  sin  of  man. 


1.  Cherbonnier,  &.  La  B.:  Hardness  of  Heart.  Doubleday 

1955.  p.  187. 
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in  that  conflict  the  human  will  of  Christ  was  at  one 
with  God1 s  will  -  willing  to  suffer  and  forgive  rather 
than  to  he come  one  with  humanity  in  the  bad  sense  of 
sharing  their  hatred  and  enmity  -  and  so  in  that  hour 
a  new  humanity  was  born  beginning  with  Christ  himself, 
a  humanity  willing  the  will  of  God. 

The  Christian  Church  was  founded,  which  continues 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  experience.  Within  the  Church 
the  will  of  man  is  surrendered  to  the  sinless  will  of 
Christ  and  so  made  one  with  God.  This  is  done  through 
the  sacraments  of  the  'Word,  of  Baptism,  and  of  the 
Communion  of  the  Lordfs  Supper.  In  each  of  these  is 
celebrated  the  mighty  acts  of  God  whereby  we  are  redeemed 
to  him;  in  each  the  worshipping  community  re-enacts  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  is  made  one  with 
him  through  faith;  in  each  the  love  of  God  seeks  us  in 
our  sin  and  we,  despite  our  sin,  surrender  ourselves 
to  him. 

The  indwelling  presence  of  God  enables  the  members 
of  this  community,  despite  their  manifest  imperfec¬ 
tions,  to  bind  up  and  renew  agape  as  often  as  it  is 
cast  down  and  broken. (l) 

The  Christian  Church  holds  open  the  door  of 
salvation.  tfThe  redemption  which  the  Church  offers  to 
all  men  is  deliverance  from  bondage  to  the  idols  which 
have  blinded  and  enslaved  them,  it  liberates  by  confer¬ 
ring  upon  them  the  one  thing  which  they  can  scarcely 


1.  ibid.,  p.  188. 
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acquire  by  effort,  agape.,l(l)  it  is  because  the  Church 
is  acting,  and  acting  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there  is 
always  a  conflict  between  the  sinful,  unreconciled  will 
of  man  and  her  challenge  to  him,  iou  cannot  be  a  superior 
person  if  you  would  be  a  Christian  person,  iou  cannot 
live  in  splendid  isolation  if  you  would  be  a  Christian 
communicant,  lour  superiority  must  be  humbled  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  forgiveness  and  you  must  kneel  to 
receive  it  along  with  the  Christian  community,  which 
contains  many  people  ‘whom  in  your  worldly  judgment  you 
might  despise.  For  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  men 
who  stand  not  by  reason  of  their  pride  or  virtue  but  by 
reason  of  their  faith  in  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  is  the  new  race  of  men. 

The  need  in  race  relations,  as  in  every  other  human 
problem  is  that  Christianity  be  taken  seriously.  Not 
merely  that  its  teaching  should  be  carefully  considered, 
but  there  must  be  a  continually  renewed  self-dedication 
to  the  worship  of  God.  in  worship,  the  mind  and  heart 
and  will  are  directed  towards  God.  in  adoration,  praise 
and  thanksgiving  all  one!s  thought  should  be  given  to 
him.  In  confession  and  petition  we  see  ourselves  in 
his  sight,  with  all  onefs  weaknesses  and  needs,  and  ask 
his  forgiveness  and  his  help,  in  intercession  we  try 
to  see  others,  their  value  and  their  needs,  as  he  sees 
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them,  and  ask  that  they  may  receive  what  he  knows  to  be 
best  for  them.  Always  God  must  be  at  the  centre  of 
thought  and  aspiration.  Always,  therefore,  in  prayer 
there  must  be  a  turning  away  from  self  and  one’s  self- 
centered  preoccupations,  it  is  difficult  because  it 
runs  counter  to  an  inherent  tendency  of  human  nature. 

But  it  is  possible  because  God’s  response  is  the  gift 
of  his  grace. 

However,  worship  is  a  duty  which  man  owes  to  his 
Creator,  and  he  must  engage  in  it  primarily  for  that 
reason,  if  his  chief  purpose  were  to  improve  himself, 
he  would  be  disappointed,  since  it  would  be  merely 
another  expression  of  this  self-centredness. 

Self-centredness  must  be  overcome  in  the  corporate 
as  well  as  in  the  individual  sphere.  When  Christians 
gather  regularly  in  corporate  worship  and  prayer,  they 
are  doing  something  effective  to  dispel  the  corporate 
tendency  to  self-centredness  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

To  believe  or  hope  that  Christianity  can  create 
harmony  in  human  relationships  otherwise  than  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  teaching  is  sheer  folly,  its  method 
is  to  attack  the  root  of  discord  in  human  nature,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  spiritual  means,  it  can  be 
done  only  by  God’s  response  to  those  who  seek  to  direct 
their  hearts  and  minds  and  wills  towards  him.  By  putting 
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themselves  into  the  right  attitude  to  God,  what  is 
wrong  in  their  own  hearts  and  minds  may  be  corrected 
by  his  grace. 

Another  need  is  Christian  fellowship.  Men  and  women 
of  all  races,  however  different  they  may  be,  are  of  equal 
value  in  God*s  sight  because  he  loves  them  all.  This  is 
the  basis  of  their  equality.  Those  of  them  who  believe 
in  Christ,  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  made  “children 
of  God11  and  enter  his  family,  the  Church,  acknowledging 
that  God  is  Father  of  all.(l)  it  is  pre-eminently  within 
this  fellowship  that  their  common  relationship  to  God 
can  be  effectively  realised,  it  is  because  of  this  common 
relationship  to  God,  the  Father  of  all,  and  within  the 
fellowship  of  his  children,  that  their  brotherhood  with 
one  another  can  and  must  be  made  a  reality.  Within  this 
fellowship  all  are  equally  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
all  are  equally  under  an  obligation  to  show  consideration 
for  their  brethren.  “A  new  commandment  i  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another;  even  as  i  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another . 11  (2J 

The  Christian  fellowship  provides,  and  is  most 
certainly  intended  to  provide,  a  setting  within  which 
people  of  all  races,  meeting  as  children  of  one  Father, 


1.  John  1:12;  horn  8:14ff;  Gal  3:26,4*6;  Bph  4*6;  etc. 

2.  John  13:34^ 
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can  learn  to  understand,  respect  and  appreciate  one 
another,  and  be  united  in  a  bond  of  friendship  strong 
enough  to  overcome  their  differences,  in  Christ  “there 
can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free”;  it  is  in 
him  that  ”all  are  one  man.”(l) 

We  have  come  back  to  the  Chosen  People. 

The  Bible  tells  of  the  Old  Israel,  a  nation  chosen 
by  God  to  be  His  people  -  not  on  account  of  any  inherent 
merit  which  they  possessed,  nor  yet  for  their  own  benefit 
or  glorification  but  called  to  a  special  relationship 
with  God  in  order  that  his  truth  might  be  made  known  and 
his  purpose  accomplished  in  the  world.  They  were,  as  a 
people,  the  means  by  which  God!s  revelation  came  and 
preparation  was  made  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Bible  tells  also  of  the  New  Israel,  the  Church, 
the  Old  Israel  reconstituted  in  Christ  -  a  new  Chosen 
People  drawn  from  every  nation,  claiming  no  privilege 
which  is  not  freely  offered  to  all  willing  to  receive 
it,  committed  to  complete  reliance  upon  the  divine  power, 
and  called,  in  that  power,  to  love,  serve  and  worship 
God.  “Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves”,  wrote 
St.  Paul,  ”to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves;  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God. ”(2)  ltWe  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord. “(3)  “God  forbid  that  i  should 

1.  Gal  3:28 

2.  2  Cor  3:5 

3.  2  Cor  4:5 
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glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ . 15  (.J 
No  kind  of  arrogance,  self-conceit  or  complacency  can 
be  right  for  Christians. 

It  is  with  the  courage  of  humility  and  with  the 
certainty  of  faith  that  they  are  to  attempt  their  task. 

The  Gospel  they  preach  is  Christ* s  not  theirs,  it  is 
the  law  and  purpose  of  God  that  they  proclaim,  not  their 
own.  it  is  by  his  grace,  and  not  by  any  power  or  'wisdom 
of  man,  that  that  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  world. 

So  believing,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  it  is  their 
bounden  duty,  in  regard  to  race  relations  as  In  all  else, 
to  affirm  what  is  right  and  just  in  God*s  sight,  and  to 
condemn  what  is  manifestly  opposed  thereto.  The  prophets 
of  the  New  Israel  like  those  of  the  Old,  are  impelled  to 
the  proclamation  of  God*s  judgment.  What  they  condemn 
must  be  injustice,  deceit,  bad  faith,  and  selfish  ambition 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found. 

if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  nations  and  races; 
if  there  is  to  be  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between 
them;  they  must  learn  and  believe  that  they  all  stand 
In  the  same  relationship  to  Almighty  God  and  are  of 
equal  value  to  him.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  Christian 
teaching  on  race  and  nationality,  mvery  nation  and  race 
has  its  place,  or  Is  called  to  take  its  place.  In  a 
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fellowship  in  which  each  knows  that  the  others,  like 
itself,  are  God*s  people;  the  others,  no  less  than 
itself,  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  all  of  them  his 
inheritance.  In  the  Christian  message  there  can  be  no 
cure  for  the  world1 s  distress  save  in  the  fulfilment 
of  that  ancient  prophecy (ij  in  a  wider  context.  It  is 
only  when  the  nations  and  races  realize  their  common 
relationship  of  God,  and  act  accordingly  in  obedience 
to  him,  that  they  can,  all  of  them  together,  be  a 
ublessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land.11 

Christians  believe  that  it  is  possible  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ. 


1.  isa  19:24f 
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CHAPTER  9 

THE  CHURCH  AMID  RACIAL  AMD  ETHNIC  TENSION (l) 

The  calling  of  the  Church  amid  racial  tensions,  is 
to  witness  within  itself  “to  the  Kingship  of  Christ  and 
the  unity  of  all  mankind,  and  to  strive  through  social 
and  political  action  to  secure  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  for  all,  as  a  foretaste  of  that  Kingdom  into  which 
the  faithful  shall  he  gathered. “ (2) 

There  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  between  the  claim 
that  the  Church  is  supra-racial  and  the  actual  separation 
between  the  races  in  many  of  the  Churches.  Does  this  not 
mean  that  the  social  patterns  of  the  environment  in  v/hich 
the  Churches  live  are  more  powerful  than  the  convictions 
which  they  teach?  The  Evanston  Report  states  that  “we 
often  seek  to  justify  them  on  other  grounds  than  race, 
because  in  our  own  hearts  we  know  that  separation  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  race  is  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  God. “(3) 
The  Report  goes  on  to  list  some  Interesting  efforts  to 
justify  segregation.  These  are  (a)  differences  of 
culture;  (b)  residential  patterns  which  “necessitate11 
segregation;  (c)  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe;  (d)  excusing 
of  self  because  of  the  unregenerateness  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

1.  Evanston  Speaks.  Reports  of  the  Second  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  August  15-31,  1954* 

2.  ibid.,  p.  53 

3.  ibid. 
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But  that  cannot  mean  that  the  Church  is  ever 
justified  in  adapting  itself  to  its  environment 
in  such  a  way  that  its  own  nature  and  mission  is 
obscured.  There  is  and  can  be  no  defence  of  a 
refusal  of  Christian  fellowship  to  fellow-Christians 
on  racial  grounds.  At  this  point  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  Church  approximates  to  its  ideal, 
but  whether  it  simply  obeys  the  marching  orders 
which  it  has  received. (1) 

The  duty  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  not  to  “be  conformed 
to  this  world.*1 2 3  “In  the  Household  of  Faith,  the  separation 
of  Churches  along  colour  lines  cannot  be  be  an  offense 
and  a  scandal.” (2)  If  ever  the  word  of  the  New  Testament, 
“Physician,  heal  yourself,”  were  relevant  to  the  Church* s 
own  practices,  it  is  precisely  in  the  matter  of  segrega¬ 
tion.  Before  the  Church  can  expect  to  be  fully  effective 
in  fighting  the  pattern  of  segregation,  it  must  act  within 
its  own  household.  And  although  recent  years  have  witness¬ 
ed  improvement,  there  is  today  only  a  small  number  of 
Churches  that  are  racially  inclusive. (3 )  The  sin  of  the 
Church  is  doubly  grievous  because  the  Church  claims  to 
represent  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Church  must  not 
only  repent  but  “bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance” 
by  working  for  the  abolition  of  segregation  within  its 
own  fold. 

Many  churches  and  many  Christians  have  striven  to  be 
obedient  to  God*s  will  in  matters  of  race,  and  for  these 
thanks  may  be  given.  But  there  is  need  to  repent  of 


1.  Visser  *T  Hooft,  Op.  eit.,  p.  62. 

2.  The  Church  Faces  The  Challenge,  p.  80. 

3.  Frank  S.  Loescher.  *Hacism  in  Northern  City  Churches.* 

The  Christian  Century.  February  8,  1936. 

D.C.  Vanaercook.  *Methodists  Live  in  Glass  Houses.* 

The  Christian  Century.  March  7,  1936. 
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something  far  deeper  than  the  churches1 2  disunity,  the 

need  is  to  repent  of  our  separation  from  God. 

True  repentance  is  followed  by  a  new  assurance  of 
Godfs  power  and  a  new  obedience,  and  this  new 
assurance  fills  Church  and  man  with  hope.  Our 
faith  is  renewed  that  love  is  indeed  God*s  power: 
churches  and  nations  and  men  may  rebel  against  it 
but  never  can  prevail. (l) 

Therefore,  however  insoluble  the  race  problem  may  seem, 
to  the  Christian  it  is  an  opportunity  for  obedience. 

And  if  this  obedience  should  lead  to  suffering,  that  is 
part  of  the  price.  For  in  Gethsemane  Christ  was  in 
agony,  nand  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.” (2)  With  Christian 
insight,  the  whole  pattern  of  racial  discrimination  is 
seen  as  an  unutterable  offense  against  God,  and  in  such 
moments  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel,  the  duty  of  both 
Church  and  Christian,  is  more  fully  understood. 

The  Church  also  has  the  duty  of  challenging  not  only 
the  conscience  of  its  own  members,  but  also  the  conscience 
of  society.  Here  the  necessity  between  word  and  action  is 
even  more  clear,  since  society  has  a  habit  of  judging  and 
listening  to  the  churches  not  only  according  to  what  they 
say  but  also  according  to  what  they  do.  There  ought  to 
be  a  continuing  tension  betireen  the  Church  and  Society,  and 
if  this  tension  does  not  exist,  either  the  society  is 
regenerate  (which  is  highly  unlikely)  or  else  the  Church 

1.  tivanston  Speaks,  p.  54* 

2.  Luke  22:44 
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has  conformed.  The  Church  has  another  duty:  to  keep 

open  lines  of  communication  between  people,  between 

political  opponents,  between  different  cultures,  races, 

and  languages.  This  implies  the  use  of  some  of  the 

developing  techniques  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

The  preaching  of  the  Christian  gospel,  and  the 

living  of  the  Christian  life  are  the  greatest  possible 

contributions  to  racial  goodwill. 

To  the  Church  has  been  committed  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel:  to  proclaim  ”the  healing  of  the 
nations”  through  Christ  is  verily  her  task.  The 
Gospel  has  a  power  of  its  own,  which  manifests 
itself  despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  churches,  (l) 

Christian  enterprise  has  been  behind  the  most  effective 

approaches  to  bettering  the  existence  of  backward 

peoples.  Christian  criticism  has  tramelled  the  excesses 

of  political  ambition  or  economic  greed.  Christian 

personalities  have  made  friendships  and  entered  into 

understanding  of  alien  thought  and  expression  that  have 

bridged  the  racial  divisions  at  many  points.  Gut  of  the 

organized  enterprises  of  Christian  churches  have  grown 

the  lounger  Churches”  which  in  turn  are  reaching  out 

to  fellowship  on  a  new  initiative  which  makes  relations 

less  one-sided.  Behind  all  these  is  the  call  to  personal 

humility  and  love,  and  devoted  service,  which  is  implicit 

in  the  Gospel  of  God  who  became  Man  to  serve  men  without 

regard  to  their  race. (2) 

1.  Evanston  Report,  p.  55  • 

2.  Price,  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  11  foundations  For  Good 

intentions” 
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There  is  no  short  cut  to  a  solution  of  all  racial 
problems,  but  neither  is  the  situation  hopeless. 
Christians  have  been  given  a  fellowship  which  transcends 
racial  barriers  and  tensions,  not  by  ignoring  them,  but 
by  working  together  to  overcome  them.  The  Church  has 
not  got  all  the  answers.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  it  has 
often  failed  dismally  to  demonstrate  its  unity  in  Christ, 
so  much  so  that  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  could  report  in 
regard  to  racial  discrimination:  nit  is  here  that  the 
Church  has  failed  most  lamentably,  v/here  it  lias  reflected 
and  then  by  its  example  sanctified  the  racial  prejudice 
that  is  rampant  in  the  world. n  The  race  problem  is  more 
than  a  race  problem  for  the  Church,  for  it  involves  the 
,!one  Body11  and  the  none  f  lesh!! .  The  Church  is  called  to 
manifest  a  fellowship  which  really  transcends  all 
barriers.  We  have  to  act  here  and  now  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  if  we  believe  that  in  the  life  everlasting 
differences  between  races  and  nations  will  no  longer 
exist,  then  we  are  free  to  face  in  a  realistic  way  the 
tensions  which  constantly  arise  between  them  in  this 
world.  They  have  their  roots  in  the  abuse  of  God!s 
gifts.  We  have  been  given  a  ministry  of  reconciliation 
in  this  very  situation.  But  we  know,  as  we  seek  to 
exercise  that  ministry,  that  the  final  victory  is  not 
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ours,  but  God!s.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
"a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues”,  will 
stand  "before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb”  and  will 
cry  "with  a  loud  voice,  saying  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb," (lj 


1.  ftev  7:9,10 
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CHAPTJSfi  10 

CONCLUSION 

in  Part  1,  we  considered  the  approach  of  the  social 
and  natural  sciences  with  regard  to  race  relations.  An 
endeavour  was  made  in  Part  11,  to  set  forth  the  Christian 
view,  it  would  he  a  grievous  error,  if  the  impression 
were  left  that  these  two  approaches  are  mutually  exclusive. 

There  is  something  of  the  armchair  general  in  the 
moralizer  who  exhorts  the  masses  of  Christians  to  get 
their  hearts  right  with  God  and  then  to  go  out  to  face 
an  unchristian  world,  without  giving  them  the  necessary 
moral  instruction  in  concrete  terms  of  actual  operation. 

An  appeal  only  to  such  religious  motives  as  good  will 
towards  neighbour  will  help  particular  individuals,  but 
it  leaves  untouched  vast  structures  of  inequality,  and 
it  fails  to  see  that,  to  a  large  extent,  people  have 
little  desire  to  cast  off  their  hostilities  toward  others. 
There  are  Christians  who  question  the  necessity  of  social 
action,  fie  thinks  moralizing  is  enough,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  to  such  people  that  no  matter  how  earnestly 
an  individual  here  and  there  may  wish  to  live  the  Christian 
life,  he  cannot  freely  do  so.  We  are  inhibited  and 
prevented  at  every  turn  by  patterns  of  segregation  and 
the  laws  and  customs  and  pressures  of  society,  if  we 
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summon  sufficient  inner  strength  to  stem  this  tide,  we 
must  go  it  alone,  isolated  by  social  ostracism  and 
condemned  by  social  pressures.  Under  these  circumstances, 
social  action  is  the  enabling  act  of  the  Christian  life. 
Exhortation  to  the  moral  life,  without  accompanying 
social  action,  is  the  cowardice  of  the  armchair  general 
who  orders  a  single  private  to  storm  the  enemy fs  bastion 
without  weapons,  without  generalship,  and  without  comrades. 

The  problem  of  prejudice  is  of  a  dual  nature;  it  has 
a  social  and  a  sin  aspect;  although  its  social  aspect 
finds  its  roots  within  the  context  of  sin.  This  suggests 
that  prejudice  needs  to  be  approached  from  two  different 
angles;  by  the  use  of  all  available  insights  of  social 
research  and  human  relations,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  one  who 
would  be  intellectually  honest  and  ethically  responsible 
to  consider  his  beliefs  and  actions  in  accordance  with 
the  verdicts  both  of  pragmatic  science  and  of  ethical 
religion.  The  language  of  science  and  the  language  of 
religion  are  not  identical;  neither  are  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal.  But  as  far  as  the  race  question 
is  concerned,  the  two  do  not  conflict.  They  reinforce 
each  other,  converging  in  a  single  insistent  demand 
upon  conscience.  The  scientific  approach  to  the  race 
problem  will  not  by  itself  bring  decisive  results. 
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in  order  to  combat  prejudices  which  have  entered 
so  deeply  into  the  structure  of  society  and  into 
the  attitudes  of  men,  knowledge  and  reason  are 
not  enough.  They  can  render  great  help  by  exposing 
the  rationalizations  of  prejudices,  and  supply 
much-needed  ammunition  in  the  battle  for  under¬ 
standing,  but  they  cannot  supply  the  dynamism 
required  to  replace  prejudice  by  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude  towards  those  of  different  race.(l) 

In  stating  the  convergence  of  science  and  religion, 
therefore,  we  are  not  departing  from  the  basic  position 
that  racial  prejudices  are  rooted  in  the  sinful  human 
heart,  or  that  repentance  and  God*s  grace  are  necessary 
to  overcome  the  inordinate  self-centredness  of  pride. 

The  natural  and  social  sciences  say  that  there  is 
no  scientifically  valid  evidence  to  support  the  super¬ 
stition  that  any  racial  group  is  inferior  or  superior 
to  any  other  racial  group  because  of  its  biological 
inheritance.  The  sciences  do  not  say  that  they  have 
pragmatic  proof  that  all  races  are  equal;  what  they  do 
say  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  notion 
that  any  racial  group  has  potentialities  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  group.  Differences  in  achievement 
observed  today  are  explainable  in  terms  of  social  and 
cultural  factors,  not  biological  inheritance.  The 
sciences  point  out  that  in  individuals  when  the  milieu 
or  environment  is  changed  to  afford  superior  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  stimulation,  the  Individual  can  and  does  respond 
with  superior  achievement.  The  prejudice  that  prejudges 


1.  Visser !T  Eooft,  Op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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and  the  stereotype  that  conveys  the  pre judgment  are 
familiar  and  objectionable  devices.  They  are  rational¬ 
izations,  used  to  defend  a  position  that  cannot  be 
rationally  defended. 

The  real  significance  of  “race*1  is  its  use  as  a 
symbol  and  tool  of  culture  conflict.  Actually  it  makes 
no  practical  difference  whether  or  not  there  are  groups 
of  men  that  can  rightly  be  called  ’'races,”  nor  does  it 
make  any  practical  difference  whether  or  not  the  beliefs 
in  racial  superiority  rest  on  verifiable  evidence,  it 
is  enough  that  men  believe  that  there  are  "races,”  and 
that  their  own  "race"  is  superior,  and  act  on  that 
belief.  Believing  that  way,  men  set  up  a  social  system 
of  caste  that  guarantees  a  superior  position  to  one  group 
and  thrusts  other  groups  of  peoples  into  inferior  status. 
Classification  is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
and  demonstrable  abilities;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  bio¬ 
logical  inheritance  of  skin  pigment.  Color  becomes  the 
symbol  of  caste,  and  caste  is  the  tool  of  color  dominance. 
’’Race"  has  its  real  significance  as  an  instrument  of  the 
caste  struggle. (l) 

One  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  any  formula¬ 

tion  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  equality  of  consider¬ 
ation  and  of  merit.  Ail  men  are  brothers  in  the  family 
of  God.  "Race"  does  not  determine  the  worth  of  the 


1.  Gallagher,  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  74-104- 
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human  personality.  Where  science  says,  "We  know  of  no 
inherited  inequalities  between  races,"  religion  affirms, 
"We  know  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God.”  Keligion 
looks  at  the  arbitrary  inequalities  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  which  gives  advantage  and  opportunity  to  men  on 
the  basis  of  color,  and  declares  that  these  are  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  brotherhood  -  a  denial  of  God’s  Fatherhood. 
What  science  sees  as  an  inequality,  religion  exposes  as 
an  iniquity.  Seeing  prejudice  at  work,  religion  asserts 
that  this  is  an  expression  of  the  sin  of  pride,  man’s 
deepest  and  most  nearly  ineradicable  sin.  To  discriminate 
against  any  man  because  of  his  color  is  to  sin  against 
the  Almighty  who  is  Father  of  men  of  all  colors. 

The  Christian  belief  is  that  God  created  all  men 
to  serve  Him  and  love  Him;  that  Christ  for  all  men 
broke  down  the  barrier  which  man  in  his  sin  raised 
between  himself  and  God;  that  the  offer  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  open  to  all  men  who  hear  him  and  will 
enter,  through  him,  into  a  new  relationship  with 
the  Father.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  was  made 
because  "God  so  loved  the  world"  -  not  any  nation 
or  race  or  class,  but  the  whole  world. (l) 


in  the  last  analysis,  there  are  no  perfect  or  ideal 
solutions  of  any  kind  in  the  area  of  human  relations. 

As  we  have  indicated,  sinfulness  is  an  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  human  situation.  Much  of  what  we  can  do 
is  limited  to  the  creation  of  social  instruments  that 
will  throttle  some  of  the  fury  of  sin  and  perhaps  direct 


1.  The  Church  Faces  the  Challenge,  p.  78. 
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it  into  relatively  less  harmful  channels. 

To  talk  of  the  destruction  of  sin  through  secular 
effort  is  absurd.  Yet  we  may  mitigate  the  fury  of  sin 
through  abolishing  situations  that  drive  men  into  more 
and  more  desperate  devices  to  escape  their  predicament 
as  finite-infinite  beings,  Buch  is  the  theological 
foundation  for  the  use  of  legislation  as  an  instrument. 
Though  solutions  are  not  enough  and  in  certain  situations 
may  be  fruitless,  yet  we  must  attack  on  all  fronts.  The 
unique  task  of  the  Church  is  two-fold  -  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  of  the  one  God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  presence  of  whom  the  worship  of  the  god  of  race 
is  a  foolish  and  degrading  thing;  and  to  provide  a 
basis  of  equality  for  all  racial  groups  through  teaching 
that  all  men  are  brothers  because  they  are  children  of 
the  one  Father. 

in  deep  humility  the  Church  must  make  it  known 
that,  since  racial  pride  stems  from  the  worship  of  self, 
the  only  final  answer  to  prejudice  is  repentance  -  the 
admission  that  before  God  we  are  all  in  the  wrong.  The 
only  ultimate  solution  as  a  final  norm  for  all  our 
thought  and  action  is  the  solution  of  faith.  Because 
race  prejudice  is  at  bottom  idolatry,  it  can  only  be 
finally  broken  when  idolatry  is  broken,  in  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  real  God.  There  is  an  answer  to  the 
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predicament  of  man  as  a  finite-infinite  being,  but  it 
must  reach  him  from  the  world  beyond  that  of  usual 
experience.  Anxiety  is  conquered  when  the  word  comes 
from  on  high,  nBe  not  anxious.11  'those  who  know  Christ, 
and  the  power  of  His  Kesurrection,  are  delivered  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death. (l)  With  the  divine  conquest 
of  sin  and  death,  racial  bigotry  is  destroyed. 


1.  Phil  3:10;  Horn  8:2; 
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